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FoR BOERLAND AND LIBERTY. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


Six thousand miles of stranger sea, 
Then leagues on leagues of desert sands, 
And there they set proud Freedom’s tree 
And tilled and tamed the savage lands; 
Content, content but to be free. 
How free they lived, how fair they died 
Housed in their desert wild and wide 
With God—just God and Liberty. 


But see! the same invading hordes 
Our fathers fought, a howling flood, 
An hundred thousand hungry swords 
Athirst for these few freemen’s blood, 
Because they fear to have them free : 
Poor blinded Hessians bought with gold 
Just as were those who came of old 
To hew our tree of liberty. 


But look again ! God’s freemen kneel, 
Their bowed heads bare, a hurried prayer— 
Up! Up! A flash, the helmets reel, 
Roll back and death is in the air. 
Each rock finds tongue of flame, each tree 
Exultant hurls defiance down 
To boastful helmet, haughty crown— 
A flash, a flame for liberty. 
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Behold the grandsire bent and gray, 
His sons, his grandsons at his side, 
So like to when stout Warren died 
For us that doughty Boston day— 
So like were we, the brave and free 
To these brave Christian farmers now 
Who, girt in battle harness, plow 
Or die for holy Liberty. 


So like, and yet how unlike we— 
France found us bleeding, prone in dust : 
She smote the mouthing lion, she 
Threw her broad mantle over us 
And bade us rise, live, and be free ! 
I say what less should we? I say 
We owe such like brave debt today 
To France, to Boerland, Liberty. 


The Hights, Cal., Jane, 1900. 


A BORDER MONUMENT. 


BY BLANCHE A. PUTNAM, 


BOUT nine miles from the city of Tucson, 
Arizona, lies the old mission of San Xavier 
del Bac. We had driven miles across a hot 
and dusty plain, bereft of all vegetation, 
save the inevitable cactus and sage-brush, 
and were almost in despair of reaching any 
place of interest, when far in the distance 
there loomed up before us the towers of one 

of the most impressive ruins in Arizona. As we came nearer 
we realized that here on the edge of a desert waste stood a 
structure handsome enough to adorn any capital in Christen- 
dom, and the contrast of its surroundings was alimost too great 
to describe. We gazed upon it from a slight eminence and 
were greatly impressed with its lonely grandeur and picturesque 
appearance. 

Beyond lies a little scattered Papago Indian village, of the 
very people the missionaries converted in the early days. The 
mission is now under their care and protection, and is the center 
of their very world. There is an Indian school in connection 
with the mission, the attendance numbering some hundred boys 
and girls, under the supervision of the Sisters of St. Joseph. We 
were greeted very cordially and were shown through the differ- 
ent class-rooms, where we examined the children’s work. Ev- 
erything was in perfect order, so thorough and well regulated 
was the discipline of the entire school. 

Of all the old missions built by the Franciscan Fathers in 
Arizona, this is the only one in a good state of preservation. 
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L. A. Eng. Co. DETAIL OF FACHADA, Photo. by Putnam 
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Until 1720 Bac was a small and unpretentious adobe building 
with a roof of straw. The new building bears the date of 1797, 
which was probably the date of its completion. 

This foundation of brick and stone is built in the form of a 
cross, in the style so peculiar to Spain and Spanish-American 
countries—the Spanish renaissance. 

The interior is of medieval richness and obscurity, and fairly 
dazes the beholder with its mass of elaborate gilding and fresco 
work. The atmosphere of the olden time still lingers, and the 
gliding to and fro of an occasional Indian, bent on his religious 
duties, only makes the feeling more realistic. 

On the right hand as you enter is a fresco representing the 
‘coming of the Holy Ghost’’, and on the left another of the 
**Last Supper.’’ Statues of the twelve apostles are placed in 
niches on the massive columns along the principal arch. The 
main altar is dedicated to St Francis Xavier and is adorned 
with small-sized figures of the Saints, the Virgin and the Holy 
Family. 

As we stood there with that feeling of awe with which a 
mission ruin always impresses one, the bells in the belfry rang 
out their sweet and melodious chime, and brought us back from 
our day dreams. 

Time has dealt kindly with the exterior of the building ; save 
for a broken balcony, and a few nicks and apertures, San Xav- 
ier del Bac stands as substantial and magnificent a monument 
to the old mission Fathers as it did a hundred years ago. 

Within, all is peace and quiet ; without, the sun shines hotly 
upon the little Papago village, the inhabitants of which are as 
unconcerned about the visitors that watch them so curiously. 
They till the soil and are at peace. We see the women gather- 
ing dry sticks for the fires in their huts. Many a group of 
laughing Indian maidens gather and gossip on the way for 
water. In fact, allis harmony. This, too, is a monument to 
the zeal, energy and self-sacrificing devotion of the mission 
Fathers, who were the first to open up to civilization the region 
of Arizona. 


San Xavier del Bac was given its apostolic name by that wonderful 
Franciscan missionary Fray Eusebius Kino (Kuehue), who first visited 
the spot in 1692. It was then a rancheria of the Sobaipuri Indians, 
and known as Bac—which in their tongue means ‘‘a house.’’ In 
1697, when he was there again, the population was 830. May 5, 1700, 
Father Kino founded the Mission of San Xavier del Bac, ‘*‘ laying the 
foundations of a new, large church, so big that it would suffice for many 
people ’’ (Ortega, Apostolicos Afanes). The present noble building is not 
the one built by the Apostle of Arizona two centuries ago, but occupies 
nearly the same site. It was begun in 1783 and finished in 1797. It is 
beyond cavil the finest mission edifice in the United States. It had a 
long line of heroic missionaries. Among them was Father Francisco 
Garcés, who served there from 1768 to 1778, and whose diary of a tramp 
over Sonora, Arizona and California in 1775 is included in the last vol- 
umes of the late Dr. Elliott Coues.—Eb. 








IN THE GOLDEN SIERRAS OF MEXICO. 


BY VERONA GRANVILLE 


| HEN the final papers had been signed and the 
weary months of mafanas it had taken to 
close the mining ‘‘deal ’’ were happily past, 
we made all haste to prepare for the journey 
to the mountains; for the summer rains 
were sure to begin on San Juan’s day, and 
by the first of August all the large rivers 

between the valleys and the mines would be 
impassable for three months. Clothing, mining machinery and 
food must be sent out in burro-loads to last until the rainy season 
was over, for there was not a human habitation where supplies 
could be had nearer than eighty miles, and that but a small 
pueblo store, where prices were in striking contrast to the worth 
of its wares. 

Leaving Chihuahua by an antiquated Concord coach, Guer- 
rero was reached the second day. As the coach jolted over 
great rocks, up and down hill, at a break-neck speed, some 
slight comfort was drawn from the fact that the Chihuahua & 
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C.M. DavisEng.Co. THE CHURCH AT GUERRERO. 
Illustrated from photos. by the author. 
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Pacific Railroad is approaching completion, and that the return 
trip, if we survived the present misery, could be made in a 
Pullman coach. 

From the little mud-built town of Guerrero to Temésachic, a 
distance of fifty miles, the country rises gently to the north- 
ward. Thousands of fat cattle graze on the mesas, many of 
the Aacendados sending annually to the market from 5,000 to 
20,000 beeves. Rio Paphigéchic flows through the center ot 
the narrow valley and joins Rio Aros in the heart of the Sierras. 
The river banks are lined with jaca/es of the farming people, 
who work the land on shares with the rich dons, whose homes 
are in Chihuahua or the City of Mexico. Among the jcon 
class not one in fifty owns the lands he cultivates; and land- 
lords being as elsewhere, the common people are pitifully poor 
and totally without ambition. 

In striking contrast to the condition of the native population 
is that of the various Mormon settlements to the north, notably 
Chuichupa, where, under identical conditions, except in the 
ownership of 
the soil, has 
sprung up a 
tidy village, 
with school- 
house,church 
and  exten- 
sive farms 
and orchards. 
The canned 
fruits, vege- 
tables, butter 
and cheese 
put upon the 
market by 
these thrifty 
people would 
supplant all 
similar prod- 
uce, could 
they supply 
the demand. 

Ten miles 
from Guerre- 
ro, crowning 
an elevation 
in the center 
of the beauti- 
ful valley, 
Stands the © ™ Davis Eng. co. GUADALUPE CHURCH, 
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picturesque old church of Guadalupe, dismantled and fast fall- 
ing into decay. It was built sixty years ago by a rich Aacen- 
dado, whose body lies near the chancel rail, under a granite 
slab, on which is cut a sonnet recounting his many virtues. 
The decoratious and pictures of saints are exceedingly interest- 
ing, and one cannot but feel genuine sorrow that the once stately 
edifice will soon mingle with the earth from which it sprang. 
The arched corridor, where doubtless pious fadres loved to pace 
to and fro and gaze upon the lovely view, is now used as a 
stable. One of the fiercest battles fought in Northern Mexico 
took place here, a few years ago, between the Federal troops 
and a band of Tarahumar Indians, who were dispossessed of 
the lands to which they held no titles, but which were theirs 
by inheritance from ancient ancestors. 

Thesmall villagesof Matachic, Tocolécachic and Santo Tomas 
are about equi-distant from each other, and Temdsachic lies in 
a level spot on the right bank of Rio Paphigéchic. At Yepé- 
mera, an hour’s ride beyond, we mount mules and are soon in 
the beautiful Naguerichic cafion. Blue quail saucily walk in 
front of the mules with no fear, for the trail is seldom traveled. 
And the night is ushered in by the hoarse screaming of hun- 
dreds of bright-hued parrots that flitter among the pine trees, 
the cries of the lone whippoorwill, the clucking of wild turkeys 
and the shrill whistle of the ‘‘bob white.’’ We were up and 
away at daylight, following the trail of the pack mules that 
had preceded us, and often would have been hopelessly lost 
in the forest except for the blazed pine trees and cairns the 
arrieros had built for our guidance. Beyond the first cafion 
from a high mesa is seen Rancho Naguerichic, one of the four 
immense cattle ranches, owned by the Hearst estate, which 
form a chain reaching almost to the border. And at Nague- 
richic we said farewell to civilization, for no habitation lies 
between that place and the heart of the mourttain, where our 
mines are situated. After passing through the magnificent 
pine belt that lies to the west, we traveled up, up, up to near 
the summit of the lofty, jagged peak called Cuesta de la Chi- 
naca, from which a wonderful panoramic view is outspread. 
Across the tiny valley of Rio Cirupa rises Mesa Venado, more 
than roo miles long, with an average width of six miles, and 
8,200 feet above sea-level. To the south are Mesa Negra and 
hundreds of towering peaks, clothed in pine, cedar, ash, oak 
and madrofiio. Above the river the soft sandstone has been 
eroded by the elements into strange forms, like men, animals, 
and the towers and battlements of an ancient castle. The char- 
acter of the flora changes from time to time, as we ascend or 
descend the steep mountain peaks, often dropping two or three 
thousand feet in half an hour, and up again to a greater height. 
In the cafions are the oak, the sycamore and the madrofo, the 
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IN THE GOLDEN SIERRAS OF MEXICO. 77 
most beautiful tree in the world when in its full glory of scarlet 
trunk, thick, shining leaves and brilliant red berries, and a 
white, silken pouch, cunningly woven by the myriads of tiny 
worms within, hanging from every bough like fluffy snow-balls. 
A snug house it is, with a tiny trap door that can be closed 
from the inside, and made safe from all intruders, save such as 
I, who pulled two or three of them to pieces to examine the 
workmanship and the texture of a fabric more delicate than 
the famous looms of the Indies can weave. 

Mesa Venado is covered with noble pine trees, tall, straight 





A PATIO AMONG THE POOR. 


and supple, and at the numerous small streams that traverse 
its length, mule deer may be seen in droves by the wide-awake 
who care to look for them early in the morning. Wild turkeys, 
too, are found in abundance and are delicious food. Wild- 
cats and foxes occasionally scurry past. In the cafion above 
Rio Cirupa is a spot famous for mountain “lions” (pumas), 
that prowl and roar uncomfortably near the camp at night, and 
necessitate placing guards over the animals until morning, for 
they are uncommonly fond of burros, and it is a camp much 
dreaded by the avrieros. At the head of the cafion are a series of 
hot springs, said to have great curative virtues for rheumatism. 
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In less than half an hour after the early morning start the 
western base of Mesa Venado was reached, a drop of over half 
a mile, down a trail of almost incredible steepness, over huge 
rocks and fallen trees. But the sure-footed mules bore us 
safely over all difficulties. At noon the following day we 
reached Rio Tutuaca, a swift, narrow stream, with an immense 
water-shed that transforms it into a raging torrent after an 
hour’s heavy rain. The descent from the towering peaks 
above and the ascent of the opposite bank are the steepest and 
most difficult parts of the trail, and there is hardly else- 
where in the Sierras so dangerous a bit of travel. The trail 
winds back and forth, zigzag fashion, down the side of the 
mountain, the space between often being not more than three 
feet. And here, for the first time, my courage took wings, and 
on the plea of wishing to take some photographs, I dismounted 





C. M. Davis Eng Cv 
AN ANCIENT AQUEDUCT IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 


and walked, or, rather, slid, down the zigzag trail, arriving at 
the river with torn skirts and bleeding hands. The ascent on 
the other side was even steeper, and I was again impelled to 
take photographs. But since I have become better acquainted 
with my sure-footed mule, I would rather make both trails on 
her back than trust to my own feet. 

We had been five days in the mountains, having traveled 
but seventy miles in that time. No signs of mineralized rock 
had been seen since leaving the valley, in the Archzean granite, 
of which the true backbone of the Sierra Madre consists. But 
as we approached the cafion where we were to live for the next 
year, the keen eye of the rock-expert kindled. Here and 
there in the trail were bits of quartzite, an infinite variety of 
eruptive rock, and, best of all, plenty of lime—which maketh 
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IN THE GOLDEN SIERRAS OF MEXICO. 79 
glad the heart of the prospector. The well-defined bands of 
mineralized limestone, intersected by dikes and fissures, and 
the numerous blow-outs of porphyry, prove the existence ot 
large ore bodies. From the surface indications the mines had 
been bought, for the old workings were filled with water 
and debris, or had caved in. 

The experienced miner is guided almost entirely by surface 
indications and the contour of the country. Should the veins 
be entirely within granite, or the ground be rough and broken, 
the veins will seldom continue to a depth to justify the ex- 
penditure of opening a mine. It is rarely rich ore that counts 
in an isolated mining camp, but large bodies of low grade ore, 
yielding a profit of eight to ten dollars a ton. 





C.M. Davis Eng. Co. THE HACIENDA, ‘‘ REPAIRED.”’ 
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Ascending and descending a series of steep hills beyond 
Rio Tutuaca, we come suddenly upon the cafion where stand 
the old mill and Aacienda. The heavy stamps have been idle 
since the last Apache raid thirteen years ago, when a score of 
men, women and children were put to death by the savages, 
under the leadership of Geronimo and ‘‘ Apache Kid.’’ The 
hacienda was built by a wealthy Spaniard, who worked the 
mines for three years. The walls are pierced with rifle holes, 
and numerous trap doors afforded refuge to the upper story 
when the Indians forced an entrance to the ground floor. In- 
side and out the heavy, iron-clamped doors are studded with 
bullets, telling of many a fierce battle between the gold-seekers 
and their hereditary foe. 

The work of starting a new mining camp, or reviving an old 
one, eighty miles from a town, is fraught with many difficul- 
ties, especially during the rainy season. As the mule trains 
came in with freight they brought the articles least needed, 
and such immediate necessities as food, candles, cook-stove and 
nails, were left behind by the mayordomo, who always considers 
his judgment so much better than that of the administrador, 
who had given him minute instructions as to the order in 
which the freight should be delivered. And as we prayed for 
bread, we were literally given stones, great loads of mining 
cars and other machinery, that could not be used for months, 
coming in day after day. Just as the last sack of flour was 
almost gone, and the coffee and canned meats alarmingly 
short, a train came in with food. The woes of the freighters, 
who had been paid twice the usual rates per carga, were in- 
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finite. One had lost a burro, another two mules, a third had left 
his cargas uncovered at night and the rain had ruined a dozen 
sacks of flour and a hundred kilos of sugar. Almost every carga 
was falta something, and there were endless disputes as to who 
was remiss, the man who despatched the freight from the 
valley or the man who brought it. Two mules, laden with 
powder, fell over a precipice, and the powder exploded, blow- 
ing the animals into atoms. Three barrels of nails lay at the 
bottom of Rio Cirupa, rain was pouring through the old 
shingle roof of the Aacienda, and not a nail to mend it. The 
tents were cut in strips to cover the worst portions of the root 
and weighted down by rocks. Labor was scarce, and feones, 





ARRIVAL OF A PACK TRAIN, 


who worked for three reales a day in the valley, demanded as 
many dollars. From time to time men came in from the other 
mining camps, and refused to work for less than twice the cus- 
tomary wages. There was constant trouble with the miners, 
strikes every day and general confusion. The first people 
to come into a new mining camp are a worthless class, who 
roam from place to place in hope of obtaining better wages for 
less work, and bent on making all possible trouble. But time 
solves all problems. In a few months we had a score of re- 
spectable miners, with families ; old houses were repaired, new 
ones built, and the work went peacefully on. 

In front of the old Aacienda runs a limpid stream, almost 
hidden by peach and cherry trees that bear delicious fruit. 
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The cherry is indigenous, but no one knows who planted the 
peach trees, that are extremely old, and were old within the 
memory of the mountain people. The Pima Indians say they 
were planted by Apaches. Almost perpendicularly above the 
stream rise the prominent peaks called Dos Picachos, 7,200 
feet above sea level and 800 feet above the Aacienda, in the rear 
of which is the ‘‘ Devil’s Backbone,”’ a trifle higher. 

The best authorities give the mean elevation of the Sierra 
Madre as 10,000 feet, this estimate including Popoca-tépetl, 
Ixtaccihuatl, Orizaba, and other lofty peaks adjacent, which 
really belong to a more recent system of upheaval than the 
Sierra Madre, which it cuts across at right-angles. Few of the 
peaks in Northern Mexico are higher than 9,000 feet. 
Probably the highest is a point near Chinpas, 11,200 feet. Can- 
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deldria, about 9,000, and La Divisadera, slightly less, are the 
next highest, so far as I have been able to learn. There is a 
surprising lack of accurate information to be gained even from 
people who have lived many years in the mountains, and I 
have never seen a mapthat wasatall correct. There is no por- 
tion of North America more interesting to the student than 
Northern Mexico. 

The most beautiful scenery in the Sierras is in the cafion of 
Rio Tutuaca where lies, gem-like, a tiny pued/o, containing an 
ancient church and monastery of great interest, in the center 
of fields of waving corn, and surrounded by lofty mountain 
peaks. The grandest scenery is in the cafion of Rio Aros, 
where Candelaria rises 6,000 feet above, and many ridges are 
3,000 feet high, forming vast, impenetrable gorges of savage 
beauty, many of which are a “erra incognita, even to the 
mountain people. During the rainy season the Aros is im- 
passable for weeks at atime. I have seen it rise ten feet in as 
many minutes, the clear waters changed almost in an instant 
to a dull yellow, great trees borne downward as swiftly as 
straws, the roar of rushing waters blending with reverberating 
peals of thunder. 


Matachic, Mex. [TO BE CONCLUDED. | 








Of personal news, the best bit. that has fallen 
among scholars in a long time is that received 
just as these pages go to press. Bandelier, the 
master of the history and archzology of the 
Southwest and of Spanish America in general, 
the foremost living documentary and field student 
in these times, is on his way to the United States. 
For eight years he has been buried—but a burial 
worth most people’s resurrection—in the wilds 
of Peru and Bolivia. Now he comes to arrange 
the vast collections, entirely without rival any- 
where, which he has made in those old lands for 
the American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park, New York; and to prepare his final reports 
of the most remarkable archzological exploration 
ever made. Mrs. Bandelier accompanies him to 
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the metropolis, as she Pp 
has companioned his 
hardships and dangers 
among the cannibal 
tribes of the Amazonas 
and in the mortal alti- 
tudes of the Andes. 





** 

There is only one 
Owen Wister ; which is 
habitually a pity — but 
not always. No one of 
late years—and few at 
all—has matched his 
best Western’ short 
stories. In such as ‘‘La 
Tinaja Bonita,’’ ‘‘ Spec- 
imen Jones,’’ and their 
peers, he seems, in cow- 
boy parlance, to ‘‘ have 
the world by the tail, 





. from The Portrait Catalogue.—Copyright, 1898, by 
and a downhill pull.” hie nr) ae 
And then again, he OWEN WISTER. 


gives us moments of 

being reconciled to his solitariness—and with a leg to spare if 
there were still fewer of him. For now and again he does a 
story no one else could afford to ; and sometimes in one of his 
stoutest tales there is a lamentable kink. 

The explanation is simple, perhaps. Mr. Wister still persists 
tenderfoot, though he has pervaded the West several 
times. For some of the atmosphere and feeling of the frontier— 
that is, for interpreting stories told him of a life he never really 
saw, and making it not only good drawing but true color, he 
has a most prehensile facility. But lacking familiar observa- 
tion, he ‘‘does make some turrible breaks.’’ When a gentle- 
man in one and the same volume tells us that a band of Indians 
“set up a wailing like vultures,’’ and that in California ‘‘the 
birds never sing,’’ it is time to suggest to him that he had bet- 
ter climb out of his bandbox next time he comes West, and open 
his hypnoticeyes. If Mr. Wister will write a book about how 
vultures ‘‘ wail,’’ with notes and accompaniment, it will be 
sure of a market. As for the mute birds of California, he might 
guess again. Possibly he thinks the mocking-bird is so called 
because it imitates so perfectly a California bird ‘‘ never sing- 
ing.”’ Asa matter of fact, the most perfect bird-music in the 
world is here, and as much of it as anywhere. 

The Jimmyjohn Boss* is Mr, Wister’s latest—a handsome 
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book illustrated by Remington and with eight stories. None 
of these are wholly up to Mr. Wister’s best; and ‘‘ Sharon’s 
Choice’’ and ‘‘ Twenty Minutes for Refreshments’’ are poor. 
But the title number, and ‘‘A Kinsman of Red Cloud,’’ and 
‘* Napoleon Shavetail’’ are distinctly Wister, and good and 
biting and veritable. There is no special reason assigned for 
misspelling ciénega, which is correct even in the accessible dic- 
tionaries ; and ‘‘ Padre Ignazio ;’’ nor for the complicated his- 
toric and geographic blunder of the galleon (p. 293); nor for 
the new definition of gente de razon. As for a scout who didn’t 
know by the heft of his belt when his Colt’s .44 had fallen off 
him, why, he would last longer as a story writer than as a 
scout. Mr. Wister is ‘‘ good enough people’’ to avoid these 
tenderfootednesses; and in their despite, his book is stim- 
ulating. 
a*s 

A heretic by entail; as stiffnecked in her perverse generation 
as a gentlewoman can be; as illogical as perhaps a gentle- 
woman ought to be (¢. g., a rank socialist who believes in the 
Phillipine war), one of the most insoluble and most lovable 
of personalities, Grace Ellery Channing-Stetson is one of the 
Western writers I most deeply value. We disagree on every- 
thing we ever talked about; that ‘‘shop’’ has never been dis- 
cussed between us is the only chance that she may agree with 
me that her short stories are among the quiet best—for if my 
estimate of them had been argued, she would inevitably begin 
to shake that sober head. And would be wrong, as usual— 
and I right, as always. 

*"s 

Seriously, Mrs. Stetson’s work is of very uncommon order. 
It is New England, first of all, as befits the Channing name— 
conscientious, cultured, serious—but not at all of the New 
England provincialism. It is broadened and heartened by 
travel not in vain. Perhaps there is no clearer specimen of the 
Yankee ineradicable but mitigated. The sympathy and scope 
and horizon of her stories are so much more human ! 

She was born in Providence, R. I., in 1862, in the atmo- 
sphere and heredity of scholarship her maiden name suggests. 
At 18 she was teaching the first kindergarten in Providence ; and 
from her school came the adoption of a kindergarten system by 
the city, and a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. Kindergartning till her lungs gave out, she was sent by 
the famous Dr. Bowditch to Florida and then to California, 
with ‘‘ one winter to live.’? But quite characteristically, she 
disagreed with him, in her quiet way ; and after nearly a score 
of years is not only alive but well. 
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IN WESTERN LETTERS. 


Her first lite- 
rary work, a 
whiling of in- 
valid hours, was 
to edit her fa- 
mous grand- 
father’s unpub- 
lished notes — 
Dr. Channing's 
Note-Book, Hou- 
ghton & Mifflin, 
1889. In 1890 
she went to Eu- 
rope and lived 
theresome years, 
principally in 
Italy ; and upon 
her return to 
this country be- 
came one of the 
editorial staff of 
the Youth's Com- 
panion. She was 
married in 1894 
to Chas. Walter 
Stetson, a Provi- 
dence artist of 
uncommon gift ; 
and for these 
years they have 
lived in Pasadena, Cal. Mrs. Stetson’s A Sister of a Saint 
(short stories, mostly of Italy) and Sea Drift (a collection of 
poems) are of rare fiber. Another volume of her short stories, 
The Fortune of a Day, will be brought out this fall, here and 
in England, by H. S. Stone & Co. She is also writing two 
novels ; one of Southern California and one of Colonial days. 


* 
* * 


A second long sojourn in Italy has confirmed Mrs. Stetson’s 
strong and sympathetic grasp of the common life of that coun- 
try. Italian critics agree that her stories are the most truthful 
ever done in that field by anyone not born in Italy. As to 
their literary and human appeal, our own critics have given a 
cordial approval. 





C. M. Davis Ene. Co. Photo. by C. F.1 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING-STETSON, 


* * 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. Stetson have given up their beautiful home— 
one of the oldest in Pasadena, and a dignified contrast to the 
parvenu ‘‘ Residences’’ which are becoming so numerous and 
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are * common — 
and #» "going to 
dwelfw the mar- 
ket-place. Mr. Stet- 
son .s already in 
the East, and Mrs. 
Stetson follows this 
month. But they 
will be Back as 
Soon as they Can, 
for both are inerad- 
ically devoted to 
California. 

+ 

* * 

L. Maynard Dix- 
on, for some time 
chief artist of the 
San Francisco £x- 
aminer, and by 
odds the most prom- 
ising illustrator on 
this Coast, has gone 
out to grow in the 
waiting country— 
the New Mexico 
and Arizona which 
are such bonanzas 

L. &: Eng. Co L. MAYNARD DIXON. Phot.by¢.F.1. for the artist, but 
bonanzas almost 
untouched. The average bib-thinking art-person never goes 
anywhere, except behind the crowd over whose heads he can- 
not see. But Mr. Dixon is neither a baby nor a blind person ; 
and he is going to headquarters. He is likely to do good things 
over there. His striking power, which grows rapidly and 
soundly, is directly in line for a material there wonderfully 
abundant, picturesque and worthy. It is the first time this 
young, earnest and competent illustrator has gone to the 
Mother Lode. What he will do with it may be guessed by 
what nuggets he has found in limited prospecting not too far 
from San Francisco. It will be a wonder if he does not “‘ strike 
it rich.’’ 





* 
* * 


Alex. F. Harmer, longest and most familiar of our painters 
of old California days and the Southwestern Indian, is ‘‘ mak- 
ing a killing ’’ in a novel adaptation of his art—and keeping it 
art, though the same attempt in other hands generally results 
in vulgarity. He has recently sold a screen for $1000, and is 
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IN WESTERN LETTERS. 


now at we on a 
very strik rieze, 
ona$3000. ract, 
for a private library 
in Pittsburg. 
* 
* * 

Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson was mar- 
ried at Detroit, 
June 11, to Geo. 
Houghton Gilman, 
her cousin, a lawyer 
and another Beech- 
er—which is al- 
most a religion by 
itself. Si non é vero 
é ben trovato that 
his own brother, 
once ‘‘filling the 
pulpit’’ for ‘‘the 
great Congrega- 
tional preacher,’’ 
prefaced the ser- 
vices with the re- 
mark: ‘‘Those 
who have come to 
worship Henry 
Ward Beecher may = © M. Davis tne. Co Copyright by C. F. Lummis, 1900 
now retire. We CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON-GILMAN. 
will proceed to the worship of God.’’ The marriage of two 
Beechers should satisfy all the demands of piety and love. 

That Mrs. Stetson is a philosopher has come to be admitted 
by the most unwilling minds. That she is human, no doubt 
need now persist. At any rate, the loose-reading and unrav- 
eled who have held her a Foe to Home because she is hostile 
only toinversions of home, should now be estopped. That Mrs. 
Gilman will not be a Submerged Half, goes safely unsaid ; 
that she may find in love and comradeship a surer foothold and 
inspiration for her broad work, here’s hoping. In any event, 
she has promptly and satisfactorily answered one query as to 
“*what she would do with her brains.’’ 

















THE DAMN-BIRD. 


BY ELIZABETH AND JOSEPH GRINNELL 


NEIGHBOR of ours has a young 
son interested in birds. He be- 
lieves, with a child’s faith, what is 
told him. One day his father 
asked, ‘‘What bird is that, Ken- 
yon?” pointing to a little grey 
fellow with red. head and throat. 
‘*“That’s a Damn-bird, father,’’ 
was the reply. 

Being a strict church-member, 
the father was shocked, and re- 
peated the question, with a serious 

mental attitude facially expressed toward the supposed pro- 
fanity. ‘‘ But it zs the Damn-bird, father! The gardener told 
me so!’’ the child persisted, innocently giving to the little 
creature a title which, if he has not earned it, is universally 
accepted. 

By general consent and common anathema the linnet is the 
Damn-bird of California. He is stoned, shot, poisoned, cursed, 
hated—and still by a kind heaven and his own gentle wits the 
bird remains to do his questionable mission. It is not the 
object of this paper to discuss the demerits of the culprit. 
The newspapers have done this to more than perfection. Like 
other people of any race he has his faults. But his virtues are 











A HANDFUL OF YOUNG LINNETS. 
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many. The California rancher continues to go through his 
peach orchards ‘‘thinning out the fruit” in early summer, 
with his shotgun or saucer of poison at his elbow wherewith 
to exterminate feathered workmen who would fain do the 
work of thinning for him regardless of wages. The time may 
come, as it has come to many a Massachusetts farmer guilty 
of a similar hatred toward certain other birds, when he will 
wish by his seven senses that the linnets were back, cursing 
meanwhile the little scale-folk which aforetime the linnet 
swallowed along with the rest of his dinner, intentionally or no. 
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And so it comes to pass that the linnet will never wear a 
halo until he is a ghost. But he isn’t a ghost yet, and so his 
halo is not in evidence. A recent writer condemns the bird 
without mercy and says, ‘‘ There seems no way of ridding the 
country of him save by poisoned water, and this probably de- 
stroys as many song birds as linnets. Perhaps in this case the 
small boy and his air-gun is the surest remedy.’’ Well, per- 
haps it is not commonly known that the air-gun in the hands 
of a small boy points directly to the reform school or the pen- 
itentiary, for by the time he has pulled the trigger fifty times 
or less, he has shot his own heart out. But we are not discuss- 
ing the small boy of California, though his case deserves men- 
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tion ; we will leave him and the damn-bird and take up our 
dear delightful linnet. 

It is scarcely necessary to photograph this bird, for every- 
body knows him ; but pictures of our friends—and possibly of 
our enemies— appeal to the emotions, and someone may come 
to give a kind thought to the bird in consequence. July is the 
month of jubilee for the linnet. Parent birds are heard bless- 
ing their stars that the dangers of the brooding season are 
nearly over, while juveniles coax and whimper for more vict- 
uals, and brush the last remaining tuft of baby down from 
their heads against the berry bushes. 

Our home is a city ranch of about two acres set to many 
varieties of fruit, making of course a veritable paradise for 
the linnets. No cats are allowed, no dogs, no small boys with 
air-guns. Since we have made a study of the linnet for fifteen 
years under these favorable conditions, we claim some ac- 
quaintance with the bird. Of this fact we are sure, if linnets 
are allowed to live in peace in a certain locality all the other 
birds will frequent that place. Since we make a study of birds 
in general we have endured the linnet and are even accused of 
harboring a love for the ‘‘little pest.’’ We plead guilty. 
Early damage done by them to the peach and apricots is not 
set down against them, since more fruit sets anyway than the 
tree can grow to perfection. When the fruit ripens we tell the 
linnets to ‘‘ fallto.” And they do it, of course. They bite as 
many peaches as they please on the topmost bough, increasing 
the area bitten as the individual ripens, and we respect a peach 
that has a bite in it. Wemnever touch one the linnets have 
marked as theirs. So they confine their testing to these few 
on the highest bough and it is surprising how few are eaten. 
There is much more singing and twittering and talking about 
the matter than the quantity eaten justifies, exactly as at any 
banquet. The less really eaten the more fuss about it, as any 
one can see by close watch at a peach tree. We truly believe 
that if the linnets could be persuaded to ‘‘ keep still’’ their 
wrong doing would be overlooked. It is their perpetual chat- 
ter that is against them. 

We sowed a patch of alfalfa for the Jersey, and our neigh- 
bors told us we would never see it an inch high. ‘‘ The 
Damn-bird will get it.’’ Welaughed! It was in winter when 
seeds were scarce and no weeds had pushed their two hands 
above the cover. But we knew how to head off the linnets ; 
that was why we laughed. Under the orange trees were 
plenty of windfalls. We cut these waste oranges into halves 
and laid an ‘‘ orange belt’ about the edge of our alfalfa patch. 
Not a blade of the clover was touched. One could illustrate 
the stupidity of California ranchers who lie awake o’ nights 
thinking up bad words to sling at the linnets. The birds pre- 
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fer oranges to any other fruit, provided only they can get at 
the heart of them. There are culls enough dumped into the 
places where ‘‘ No dump” is observed written on a board and 
nailed to a lot post, to supply all the linnets in the country, 
could the fruit be cut in halves. Let the small boy be taught 
to lean his air-gun up against his resolution to kill nothing he 
can by any possibility ‘‘ get any fun out of,” and set him at 
halving the cull oranges. In a day’s time he, and the linnets, 
and the arroyo banks, would be in high glee, and the rancher 
would have the satisfaction of being left alone with his peach 
crop. 

There were the loquats! Even to these, oranges were pre- 
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ferred, laid on shakes about as high as the fruit, and at Ja 
respectable distance. 

As for the logan berries, hanging in individual beauty from 
not overladen stems, there is no trouble. What a few widths 
of damaged mosquito netting costs is trivial. Besides, we ex- 
pect to divide everything we raise with the birds. They were 
here before we came, and welcomed us to Southern California 
as heartily as ever a party of tourists was welcomed by unfeath- 
ered residents with their hands full of waste geranium cuttings 
thrown in at car windows. In fact the linnets were the only 
birds about the place when we came and took up our initiative 
residence in the newly-built stable, after the fashion of senators 
and editors of fifteen years ago, biding their time ‘‘for the house 
to be built.’’ Now, there are at least fifteen varieties of birds 
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nesting in the grounds, some of which are rare and beautiful. 
Would we have the latter, we must love the linnets. And these 
linnets nest just where they are told and use any material des- 
ignated. Sometimes they nest where they are not told. Last 
year a phcebe built her mud nest in a cigar box tacked under 
the low barn eaves. One brood was raised and she returned 
this spring, repaired the old structure and was ready to begin 
business when some woodchoppers scared her away with their 
flying chips. After her temporary desertion, as it proved, a 
linnet took the old stand and reared her brood in the mud nest, 
beginning the second incubation without incident. Back came 
the phoebes one morning last week and they were very wroth. 
We watched the battle. Two birds against one was more than 
fair and our silent sympathies were with the mother linnet. 
She laid low in the nest above her eggs and fought like a Boer. 
The phecebes took hold of her wing feathers and pulled at them 
one on either side, imploring and commanding her to vacate 
their property. ‘‘ Possession is nine points,’’ called out the lin- 
net, and she stood, or rather sat them off. They then turned 
their attention to an adjoining cigar box, now and then looking 
across at the linnet reproachfully as if she were a tenant who 
did not pay her rent. Two pairs of linnets have just been 
nesting in cigar boxes on our upper balcony where they have 
grown familiar with certain details of housekeeping, such as 
rug shaking, blanket airing and so forth. 

It occurred to us that certain arctic material which we valued 
might appeal to the sense of these birds, and we placed it near 
by. They selected it at once and built a couple of nests as 
unique as are often seen. There was Timothy grass from the 
Kowak river, moss from the tundras of Cape Nome, feathers 
from an Emperor goose, lichens from the banks of Kotzebue 
Sound. These were woven well in and around, and lined with 
strips of a wedding gown of 25 years ago, as white as Swiss 
muslin of that age can well be. When the nésts were completed 
we exchanged them for last year’s discarded sparrow’s nests 
brought from the tufts of pampas grass. The linnets adopted 
these black substitutes for their own nests of lighter color and 
rarer beauty, never once objecting seriously, and have brought 
off two broods. We have proved that the linnet is capable of 
domestication, and some day may see it corraled behind woven 
wire, hatching broilers, and producing eggs at 15 cents a dozen. 
They do not mind the taking of their eggs, providing a nest 
egg is left, and a linnet hen will take the young of her 
neighbor just hatched in exchange for her own full fledged dar- 
lings, and bring them up to the best of her ability. Indeed we 
have kept a pair of linnets engaged in the occupation of wet- 
nursing for a prolonged period by thus ‘‘ swapping ’’ the young. 
In the matter of domestic felicity no human couple could be so 
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(See page 97.) 
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devoted. Never more than a few feet apart at housekeeping 
time, the male and female evince an affection for each other 
beyond comparison. Their attitude toward birds not of their 
own species is kind and generous. We have seen a hummer 
attack a linnet for the cotton which she was carrying away to 
her nest. The linnet alighted on a bough, looked fondly at the 
tiny hummer, laid the cotton on a twig as much as to say 
** You're welcome,’’ and waited leisurely while the hummer 
filled her dainty beak and went off with it. Is there trouble 
anywhere in the grounds, a stray cat, an owl, or a youngoriole 
hanging by one foot caught in the hairs of its nest lining, linnet 
tells the story and calls to the rescue. During incubation she 
sings almost constantly, in a low note, her faithful gray head just 
above the nest the picture of content, the thought evidently not 
occurring to her that she has already raised eight or ten chil- 
dren who may be waiting to coax her for patent baby food the 
moment she leaves the nest. Linnets are nurslings, being fed 
solely on regurgitated food. All through the nesting period, 
beginning before an egg is laid, the male so feeds his mate, the 
two sitting on tree twigs twittering together about the cares of 

thood. Altogether the linnet is a dear creature worthy of 
admiration by all who know him. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


DyING SAN NICOLAS. 


BY BLANCHE TRASK. 


T is but an isle, nine miles long, about seventy-five miles out 
from Port Los Angeles; the tops, it would seem, of sub- 
merged peaks. Narrow and lean, it yet stands firmly in 
the sea; reef-bound and without a harbor. 

Day after day and week after week the battle endures. 
The snows of the sea chill yet deeper the heart of the 
black lava reefs; a hopeless battle witnessed only by the 
shags, the gulls, the otters and the seals. 

Briny are the waters which steal silently through the 
sand-carved and wind-swept and sand-filled arroyos ; 
now and then the little stream sinks quite away, and great 
cafions hundreds of feet deep are really “ snowed in’’ by 

! the sand. 

All day long and all night long the wind and the sand are working 
away, building great castles, while gnomes and giants and ns 
start up on every side. Even on the comparatively ‘‘level-top’’ of the 
island one must through gorge after fantastically wind-and- 
sand carved. It isnot unusual to be sto by an erosion from 10 to 100 
feet in depth, when following the main ridge, and to have to go far out 


of your way to reach its head. 

Three cake from and extending to the west end, the “‘ Indian mounds "’ 
are found—vast numbers, covered by thousands of red abalone skells, 
besides small shells innumerable ; snails, key-hole limpets, ow! lim . 
sea-urchins, frog-shells, spiral shells, sea les, the bones of the whale, 
otter, seal, and probably those of a dog and various other small animals 
and sea birds, besides human bones. ; 
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How thickly inhabited the place must have been! Human skulls are 
everywhere about, and at camp we used the upper parts as baskets often- 
times, when we were short of tin cans. 

After a day of blinding storm—not of rain or of snow, but one of fog 
and sand and small pebbles and wind—a storm so fierce (although so 
strange) that one cannot face it, but gladly stays in his tent and ‘‘ fixes ”’ 
his ‘‘finds’’—after such a day, how good to see sunshine in the early 
morning, even a touch, through the grey fog which is in truth the mantle 
chosen by San Nicold4s, and which he rarely allows the wild wind to blow 
from over his shoulder. 

This morning new (old) bones are found exposed and delicate relics 
which the wind has uncovered. Everywhere the sand is piled fresh and 
the wind has given to the banks the exquisite markings which in colder 
lands he gives to the snow-drifts. 

At the west end, only the long, long stretches of endless mounds and 
the black rim of the reefs below, with the great sea rushing in, so sure 
of its victory. Seven breakers, twenty feet high, one after another, with 
the wind bearing away more and more and yet more new particles to the 
spit; the spit which stretches lazily to eastward with its stolen life ; 
out of the fog and into the arms of the spray which the sunlight turns 
into rainbows. In all this somber isle this one spot alone is joyous, this 
spit where the great rainbows play hour after hour, though there are none 
to see them. 

In March, after the rains, here and there about the central summit are 

ay sparkles of little flowers. About one hundred species were collected 
by the writer: several before unknown to botanists. San Nicolas is in- 
deed a dying land. In all his len was found but one shrub seven 
feet high, and in three or four localities Leptosynes grow from four to six 
feet high, their gold stars beaming gladly in this solemn land. One tiny 
lake, too, was found emmed with bullrush. 

In the weird and briny streams you walk with cautious step, in the 
shifting sand-bed of these narrow arroyos, hastening onward, lest your 
feet sink deeper, gazing up at the trembling crags—crags which often 
shut out the blue of the sky. Sad places, enlivened only by the green 
of the iceplants which grow on the drifted sands. No whirr of wing, no 
sound of , no trickle from those briny waters which glide but do not 
flow, and gliding sink ! 

Rarely a raven, like those of Santa Catalina, flies past, and two or three 
foxes are seen ; these too, like those on Santa Catalina, a species which 
is said to be found only on the coast islands. One of these foxes (lame) 
afterward identified as one the mate had shot a year previous. 

Nearly all the mounds are, as has been said, to westward. They lessen 
suddenly as you go towards the east. The cause is apparent upon 
thought. At the west end fresh water drips from the rocks just above 
- aor ; it diminishes suddenly as you go toward the east, until none 

found. 

The east end, though it has not fresh water, has that for which the 
west end can never hope, for beyond the long sand-spit, beyond the bil- 
low-lulled and rainbow-encircled spit, rise the ridges and rest the cafions 
in which wind and sand have spent the greater of their strength 
and time. There you may walk through defiles hung with stone lace- 
work, and climb stairways strangely carved. You may rest in old ruins 
and lean against a Corinthian column which holds within it still the 
heart of a Greek ; and the dragon which starts out here and there—do 
not forget that he too is but stone! 

You may wander from terrace to terrace and hear no sound save the 
far-off murmur of the sea which breaks a thousand feet below; and below, 
just above the sea, in a riven flat, you behold that which is too strange 
to fathom : for 1 es away is the city, yet the park seems to be before 
you. There are es of scarlet amongst emerald green; there are 
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stripes of gold against banks of silver; there are mounds of Ma 
green ’’ stained with bright lavender and rosered. Thepark! The dust 


of the city soils your soul at thought of it. Strange assemblage! In 
which the ice plants (Mesembryanthemums) and the H ~ 
plylla, the suaedas, and the sea verbenas (a jas) thrive in ming 


glory; while close to the breakers the happy cream-cups (Platystemon 
Californicus) toss, no whit alarmed by dragons or winds or san 

“ You'll find no flowers on San Nicolds,’’ the wise captain said ; “it’s 
a barren land.’”” And yet—who would change the place if it lost even 
the few flowers it now has? “A land without ruins is a land without 
eo yramids, dark peaks grim d 

Far down the southern coast are the " an 
heavy with age; rising out of the cont. aking it from their shoulders 
as the black shag shakes aside the white foam. 

Great fires could be built of the wreckage on San Nicolas, but, happily, 
there is no one to build such fires, and the waiting and listening —_— 
peaks learn much of the world as the wreckage is tossed to an . 

There is only one break in the reefs where a skiff may enter in safety 
(and that but in a calm); inside this ‘‘ break ’’ there is a sort of basin, 
fifty feet in width, which the water fills at high tide. This tiny shelter is 
dignified by the name of ‘‘ Corral Harbor,’’ named from obvious reasons. 
But Corral Harbor is distant from drift-wood at least an hour, and pack- 
ing it to camp over the reefs or through the sand is a bit out of the idea 
of our present age, to say nothing about our muscles. 

Another harbor is marked on the sea-charts, but it is not to be depended 
— in certain winds, and the landing must be made —— breakers ; 
while at Corral Harbor you stand the chance of a good ing—pull at 
the right minute and run with the swell. Of course, at times, you stay 
inside Corral Harbor on the high sands, if you are there; if you are in 
ship among the reefs, you as anchor and run to Catalina Harbor. 
There is no rest for white wings at San Nicolds in “a blow;” it comes 
from all four corners at once. 

There is an old house built of stones yet —t half “‘ snowed in” 
by sand, at Corral Harbor. At the “ East end”’ there are a cabin, a 
barn, shearing sheds, a cistern and a platform which drains its rain water 
into a reservoir. All these improvements are due to the once ambitious 
ranchmen who seem now to have abandoned the sheep; about 500 are 
occasionally seen, with long and beautiful white wool, almost as lovely 
as that of the Angora. They doubtless subsist largely upon the ice-plant 
which here, owing to the briny streamlets, thrives upon the summits, 
growing to the height of three and four feet, and we through both 
boot and leggin as the plant is crushed; becoming s ippery on the 
broken gorges ; indeed in this land of erosions the ice-plant is to be 
avoided as extremely dangerous. The cactus which on ta Catalina 
or San Clemente one goes many a mile to avoid in the course of a day, 
in San Nicolds is met but rarely. 

Here and there, in the dull, dead stretches, you come upon yet duller 
and more dead skeletons of boards. They become a wonder to you, 
lying so silently there in the great silence round about, worn into strange 
shapes by wind and sand; here and there given an eye ora hand ora 
face ; large nails projecting, singularly staunch and strong, while the 
wood in which they were once Enbedded has been worn away; and all 

this so finely done by the wind and the sand that the old boards no longer 
resemble themselves. The shredded boards are like satin to the touch. 
There yet were a few posts standing (but worn almost to the ground), 
while by the fallen boards could be traced the boundaries of a fence; at 
another place the boards were on each side and had fallen into the bed 
of a briny stream, suggesting that a house had once been there before the 
water had worn its way through, below; and this I learn to be the fact, 
from conversing with my old friend Captain Parsons who is spending 
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his last days on his beloved island of Santa Catalina. The Captain vis- 
ited San Nicolfs some forty years 860, when a man and his wife lived in 
this house, the man making his living by shooting otters at night ; for 
at night the otters would come up on the rocks and munch the abalones. 
ge, byeerse eg in their work they were easily shot. 

It ble to walk entirely around the island on the reefs; with 
seal eg) ome and osprey, to forget the human creature and all his 
ills, to watch the black build her nest of bright and happy sea- 
weeds, the hers of -wood. At last, tosee the sun sink like a 
ship on fire, far, far ond the west and beyond the reef which runs out 
to Bege’s Rock ; yes, far, far beyond Begg’s Rock itself. 

Yet even here, all is not peace. For wild winds never cease to roam 
day and night, and cold fogs mantle the isle and sharp sands smite the 
face. In this old and fy island you must shiver in the cold and be 
lost in the fog, and suffer in the sandstorm. When you hunt for the 
little implements of bone and ornaments of abalone on the mounds, your 
hands are benumbed and your eyes are tearful, while the thought of warm 
blankets sends you early each night to find them. Ble it is to lie 
snug in the tent and listen to the beat of the sand against the canvas, 
while it is not uncommon to find a coverlet of sand all over your bed in 
the morning, despite the last tying of “‘fiaps’’ and pinning of gaps. 
Camp life here is serious, The tents must be buried a foot to keep them 
down, and large stakes (brought for the purpose, not one to be found on 
San Nicolas) driven into the rocky soil beneath the sand. After a drift, 
the sands must be shoveled away from the tents to prevent bedding in ; 
again, it must be dampened to keep it from blowing off and completely 
unsanding the tent. No bonfires lend their cheer to the evening, nor 
lunches ’neath the trees gladden the heart at noontide. 

For aye there is silence in the briny heights; on the reefs, the solemn 
roll of the breakers and the cries of the sea-birds ; and ever dainty shells 
of rainbow tints are tossed on the sands by the thousands. 

A dying land, and yet there are no words for the charm, as there are 
no words for the silence. 


Avalon, Cal 


THE SMUGGLING OF TIE Co. 


BY SUI SIN FAH. 


United States, Jack Fabian ranks as the 
boldest in deed, the cleverest in scheming 
and the most successful in outwitting Govern- 
ment officers. 

Uncommonly strong in person, tall and 
well built, with fine features and a pair of 
keen, steady blue eyes, gifted with a sort of rough eloquence 
and of much personal fascination, it is no wonder that we fel- 
lows regard him as our chief and are bound to follow where 
he leads. With Fabian at our head, we engage in the wildest 
adventures and find such places of concealment for our human 
goods as none but those who take part in a desperate busi- 
ness would dare dream of. 

Jack, however, is not in search of glory—money is his ob- 
ject. One day when a romantic friend remarked that it was 
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very kind of him to help the poor Chinamen over the border, 
a cynical smile curled his moustache. 

** Kind !”’ he echoed, ‘“‘ Well, I haven’t yet had time to be- 
come sentimental over the matter. It is merely a matter of 
dollars and cents, though, of course, to a man of my strict 
principles, there is a certain pleasure to be derived from getting 
ahead of the Government. A poor devil does now and then 
like to take a little out of those millionaire concerns.”’ 

It was last summer and Fabian was somewhat down on his 
luck. A few months previous, to the surprise of us all, he 
had made a blunder, which resulted in his capture by Ameri- 
can officers, and he and his companion, together with five un- 
= Chinamen, had been lodged in a county jail to await 

But loafing behind bars did not agree with Fabian’s ener- 
getic nature, so one dark night by means of a saw he made 
good his escape, and after a long, hungry, detective-hunted 
tramp through woods and bushes found himself safe in Canada. 

He had had a three months’ sojourn in prison, and during 
that time some changes had taken place in smuggling circles. 
Some ingenious lawyers had devised a scheme by which any 
young Chinaman on payment of a couple of hundred dollars 
could procure a father, which father would swear the young 
Chinaman was born in America—thus proving him to be an 
American citizen with the right to breathe United States air. 
And the Chinese themselves, assisted by some white men, 
were manufacturing certificates establishing their right to cross 
the border, and in that way were passing over in large batches. 

That sort of trick naturally spoilt our fellows’ business, but 
we all knew that ‘“‘ Yankee sharper’’ games can hold good 
only for a short while, so we bided our time and waited in 
patience. 

Not so Fabian. He became very restless and wandered 
around with glowering looks. He was sitting one day ina 
laundry, the proprietor of which had sent out many a boy 
through our chief’s instrumentality. Indeed, Fabian is said 
to have “ rushed over ’’ to ‘‘ Uncle Sam”’ himself some five 
hundred Celestials, and if Fabian had not been an exceedingly 
generous fellow he might now bea gentleman of leisure, in- 
stead of an unimmortalized Rob Roy. 

Well, Fabian was sitting in the laundry of Chen Ting Lung 
& Co., telling a nice looking young Chinaman that he was so 
broke that he’d be willing to take over even one man at a 
time. 

The young Chinaman looked thoughtfully into Fabian’s 
face. ‘‘ Would you take me?”’ he inquired. 

“Take you ?’’ repeated Fabian. ‘“ Why, you are one of the 
‘bosses’ here. You don’t mean to say that you are hankering 
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after a place where it would take you years to get as high up 
in the ‘ washee, washee’ business as you are now?’”’ 

** Yes, I want go,’’ replied Tie Co. ‘‘I want go to New 
York and I pay you fifty dollars and all expense fs you take 
me and not say you take me to my partners.”’ 

“There’s no accounting for a Chinaman,’’ muttered Fabian, 
but he gladly agreed to the proposal and a night was fixed. 

“* What is the name of the firm you are going to,’’ inquired 
the white man. 

Chinamen who intend being smuggled over always make 
arrangements with some Chinese firm in the States to receive 
them. 

Tie Co hesitated, then mumbled something which sounded 
like ‘‘Quong Wo Yuen”’ or ‘‘Long Lo Toon,’’ Fabian was 
not sure which, but did not repeat the question, not being suffi- 
ciently interested. 

He left the laundry, nodding good-by to Tie Co as he 
passed outside the window, and the Chinaman nodded back, a 
faint smile on his small delicate face lingering until Fabian’s 
receding form was lost to view. 


It was a pleasant night on which the two men set out. 
Fabian had a rig waiting at the corner of the street ; Tie Co, 
dressed in citizen’s clothes, stepped into it unobserved, and the 
smuggler and would-be smuggled were soon out of the city. 
They had a merry drive, for Fabian’s liking for Tie Co was 
very real; he had known him for several years, and the lad’s 
quick intelligence interested him. 

The second day they left their horse at a farm-house where 
Fabian would call for it on his return trip, crossed a river in a 
row-boat before the sun was up, and plunged into a wood in 
which they would remain till evening. It was raining, but 
through mud and wind and rain they trudged slowly and 
heavily. 

Tie Co paused now and then to take breath. Once Fabian 
remarked : 

** You are not a very strong lad, Tie Co. It’s a pity you 
have to work as you do for your living,’’ and Tie Co had 
answered : 

** Work velly good! No work, Tie Co die.” 

Fabian looked at the lad protectingly, wondering in a care- 
less way why this Chinaman seemed to him so different 
from the others. 

** Wouldn’t you like to be back in China ?’’ he asked. 

**No,”’ said Tie Co decidedly. 

i Why ? ’” 

**T not know why,’’ answered Tie Co. 

Fabian laughed. 
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‘* Haven’t you got a nice little wife at home? ’’ he contin- 
ued. ‘‘I hear you people marry very young.”’ 

**No, I no wife,’’ asserted his companion with a choky little 
laugh. ‘‘I never have no wife.” 

** Nonsense,’’ joked Fabian. ‘‘ Why, Tie Co, think how nice 
it would be to have a little woman to cook your rice and to 
love you.”’ 

‘IT not have wife,’’ repeated Tie Co, seriously. ‘‘I not like 
woman, I like man.”’ 

** You confirmed old bachelor,’’ ejaculated Fabian. 

“T like you,’’ said Tie Co, his boyish voice sounding clear 
and sweet in the wet woods. ‘‘I like you somuch that I want 
go to New York, so you make fifty dollars. I no flend in New 
York.’’ 

‘* What !’’ exclaimed Fabian. 

“Oh, I solly I tell you, Tie Co velly solly,’’ and the Chinese 
boy shuffled on with bowed head. 

** Look here, Tie Co,” said Fabian ; ‘‘I won’t have you do 
this for my sake. You have been very foolish and I don’t 
care for your fifty dollars. I do not need it half as much as 
you do. Good God! how ashamed you make me feel—I, who 
have blown in my thousands in idle pleasures, cannot take the 
little you have slaved for. We are in New York State now— 
when we get out of this wood, we will have to walk over a 
bridge which crosses a river. On the other side, not far from 
where we cross, there is a railway station. Instead of buying 
you a ticket for the city of New York, I shall take train with 
you for Toronto.”’ 

Tie Co did not answer—he seemed to be thinking deeply. 
Suddenly he pointed to where some fallen trees lay. 

‘*'T'wo men run away behind there,’’ cried he. 

Fabian looked round them anxiously ; his keen eyes seemed 
to pierce the gloom in his endeavor to catch a glimpse of any 
person ; but no man was visible, and save the dismal sighing 
of the wind among the trees all was quiet. 

‘*There’s no one,’’ he said somewhat gruffly—he was rather 
startled, for they were a mile over the border and he knew that 
the Government officers were on a sharp look-out for him, and 
felt, despite his strength, if any trick or surprise were attempted 
it would go hard with him. 

** Tf they catch you with me, it be too bad,’’ sententiously 
remarked Tie Co. It seemed as if his words were in answer 
to Fabian’s thoughts. 

“But they will not catch us, so cheer up your heart, my 
boy,’’ replied the latter, more heartily than he felt. 

“If they came, and I not with you, they not take you and 
it would be all lite.”’ 

‘ Yes,’’ assented Fabian, wondering what his companion 
was thinking about. 
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They emerged from the woods in the dusk of the evening 
and were soon on the bridge crossing the river. When they 
tg near the center Tie Co stopped and looked into Fabian’s 
** Man come for you; I not here, man no hurt you.’’ And 
with the words he whirled like a flash over the rail ! 

In another flash Fabian was after him. But though a first- 
class swimmer, the white man’s efforts were of no avail, and 
Tie Co was borne away from him by the swift current. 

Cold and dripping wet, Fabian dragged himself up the bank 
and found himself a prisoner. 

“So your Chinaman threw himself into the river. What 
was that for?’’ asked one of the Government officers. 

**T think he was out of his head,’’ replied Fabian. And he 
fully believed what he uttered. 

‘*We tracked you right through the woods,”’ said another 
of the captors. ‘‘ We thought once the boy caught sight of 
us.’’ 

Fabian remained silent. 


Tie Co’s body was picked 27 the next day. Tie Co’s 
body, and yet not Tie Co, for Tie Co was a youth, and the 
body found with Tie Co’s face and dressed in Tie Co’s clothes 
was the body of a girl—a woman. 

Nobody in the laundry of Chen Ting Lung & Co.—no 
Chinaman in Canada or New York—could explain the mystery. 
Tie Co had come out to Canada with a number of other 
youths. Though not very strong he had always been a good 
worker and ‘‘ very smart.’’ He had been quiet and reserved 
among his own countrymen ; had refused to smoke tobacco or 
opium, and had been a regular attendant at Sunday schools 
and a great favorite with mission ladies. 

Fabian was released in less than a week. ‘‘ No evidence 
against him,’’ said the Commissioner, who was not aware that 
the prisoner was the man who had broken out of jail but a 
month before. 

Fabian is now very busy ; there are lots of boys taking his 
helping hand over the border, but none of them are like Tie 
Co; and sometimes, in between whiles, Fabian finds himself 
pondering long and earnestly over the mystery of Tie Co’s 
life—and death. 


Seattle, Washington. 
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By THE WIDTH OF A HAIR. 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL. 
[CONCLUDED. } 


HE iron cement yielded grain by grain till 
Rafael, seeing my progress, hacked away 
with his knife and together we loosened the 
flat stone set over the opening and pulled it 
down. The low space beyond, littered with 
corncobs, squash-shells, cotton-seeds and 
fiber and rolls of baked mescal leaves, seemed 
to be only a store-room ; but there was a tiny 

door-slab at the end, and lying flat on our faces to have work- 

ing room we dug it slowly out of the unyielding cement. 

“It fell at last and a merciful rush of icy wind swept through, 
stinging our cheeks as it passed. The hole through which it 
poured with the chill of winter was empty and so small that I 
could scarcely force my shoulders in. Bidding Rafael stay be- 
hind and pull me back if I got fast, I pushed the lantern ahead 
and twisted myself into the forbidding passage. 

“It was no easy journey, for the hole bent now to right, 
niow to left and rose perceptibly ; and the rough walls tore my 
flesh as I worked painfully forward. The steady current of air 
assured me that the passage led to some larger opening, though 
its damp, heavy odor was not hopeful, and presently I dragged 
myself over a fallen door-stone and sat up in a room of consid- 
erable extent. 

**It was dark as Erebus; and when I called to Rafael to come 
on, my voice echoed and moaned along the walls and died away 
in muffled whispers all around me. He came slowly through 
the tortuous cleft and emerged just as I raised the lantern to 
inspect our surroundings. 

**Holy Mother!’ he shrieked, crouching back, ‘ ’tis the 
gate of hell! The fiends have us!’ In the dim light hideous 
figures leaned out from all sides of the room, leering and grin- 
ning with wrinkled lips drawn back frdm gleaming teeth; claw- 
like, fleshless arms seemed clutching at us where we stood, and 
the cold air had the sickening taint of a mummy chamber. 

** While Rafael howled and prayed I thrust the lantern up 
against one grinning wretch; they were mummies, not well 
preserved like those of Egypt, but smoked and sun-dried and 
wrapped in coarse grass and matting. 

‘*Baskets of corn, to which the grain still clung in grayish 
mold, hung below the bodies ; and mealing-stones and cooking- 
vessels were heaped on the floor, that the dead might not hun- 
ger on their way to the spirit-world. 

‘*A rough block of stone filled the middle of the room, which 
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appeared to be a natural cavern and was possibly twenty feet 
long and halt as wide. The walls were scratched with rude 
hieroglyphics and daubed with patches of blue paint in uncouth 
representations of the sun. 

** We were face to face with dozens, perhaps hundreds, of the 
mysterious people whose home had so nearly buried us in its 
fall from the cliff ; but for all that I could see we had only ex- 
tended the limit of our prison and were likely to leave our bones 
to whiten under the gaze of those ancient watchers. 

‘‘ Thirst and hunger were becoming maddening and I tapped 
anxiously along the walls to catch the echo of an open space 
beyond. Rafael followed, and inch by inch we went over the 
room, searching like caged animals for the smallest opening. 
There must be a door, for the dead could not come by that wind- 
ing passage ; but it was well hidden, or had been blotted out in 
some accident like the one that entrapped us. 

‘The lantern burned out and left us in darkness; but still 
we staggered up and down, brushing the rattling bones to the 
floor in our hopeless quest. Utterly spent, I reeled against the 
sunburst stone. Was it madness? The great block- moved / 
‘Rafael! Rafael! Here!’ I cried, pushing again and again. 
Our double strength was scarcely equal to that of a child, but 
the rough mass shrank back from our weight and left us sway- 
ing on the edge of a hole in the floor. I dropped my feet 
through and touched steps, mere footholds in the slanting rock, 
but leading outward, and I let myself down the narrow, slip- 
pery way, ending with a tumble over a rocky slope into a burst 
of sunshine. 

“**Daylight! Daylight!’ I shouted; ‘come on!’ 

** Rafael climbed down beside me and we lay looking up at 
the glorious sky we had thought never to see again. Perhaps 
those silent ones behind us had looked up from this very room 
to that same blue sky, but never with deeper thankfulness. 

***Come Sefiorita, let us go,’ said Rafael, impatiently; ‘I am 
hungry. I hope those cursed lions have left our horses.’ 

‘** We picked our way over the fallen rocks to the front of the 
cave and looked down—down the sixty feet and more of perpen- 
dicular, weather-worn sandstone that lay between us and 
liberty ! 

‘* The first steps of the stairway were visible, but below them 
the soft rock had caved away till our little eyrie hung far out 
beyond the foot of the cliff. To jump was death, for the hill- 
side sloped away sharply, bristling with rocks and cactus to the 
bed of the cafion far below. 

** ‘Tf we had a rope, Sefiorita! Evenashort one! To fall 
from the top is sure death.’ 

** *Our clothes, Rafael! My skirt is strong; let us twist a 
rope. Perhaps it will reach.’ 
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‘*We worked furiously, cutting the skirt, our shoes, every- 
thing that had strength, into strings, which Rafael twisted deftly 
as became the best reata-maker on the range. He braided a foot 
or two and tested its strength ; it snapped under his hand—and 
with it went our last hope. 

“‘ He flung himself moodily in a corner and I lay down at the 
door and slept for very weariness. 

‘*It was almost sunset when the wind, sweeping a long lock 
of my disordered hair across my face, roused me with a flash of 
inspiration. I untwisted the long braids and shook them over 
my shoulders : ‘Here, Rafael! Here is strength for our rope!’ 
I cried ; ‘you make ropes of hair to tie your saddle horses; if 
we braid all this with the string it will hold us, don’t you 
think so?’ 

“He lifted and weighed it in his hands. ‘ Yes, Sefiorita, if 
we are very careful and make the upper end the strongest ; it 
would not hurt us to fall a little way.’ 

‘***Then cut it, and do not waste an inch! Let us hurry!’ 

‘* Cutting hair with a dull clasp-knife is not a pleasant opera- 
tion ; but every pull meant freedom. Rafael sorted my shorn 
glory into tiny locks, twisting it with the string, and braided 
so swiftly his fingers seemed to fly. 

‘* *Bravo, Sefiorita !’ he said, ‘see what a fine rope! We are 
only a few feet short, now.’ 

‘* He swung it over the wall and to our joy it almost touched 
ground, Making one end fast to a rock on the floor he tied the 
other around my waist and gave me the knife. ‘Now you go, 
Sefiorita. You are the lightest and need not fear ; cut the loop 
when you reach the end and I will come on the loose rope. Over 
now !’ and I found myself dangling and whirling like a spider 
from the ceiling. 

‘‘ Looking up as Rafael directed, I saw him grow farther 
and farther away, till my feet gave a final whirl and touched a 
rock. I eased the loop over my shoulders and held it firm 
while he crawled out and started down. The wiry little man 
came like a monkey and gave a joyful shout as he touched the 
earth. ‘ Now for the horses and good-by to this cursed place ! 
Not all the silver in Peru could tempt me back again |’ 

‘* Barefooted, ragged, scratched and bruised, but all too happy 
to care, we scrambled down the trail. Already I was planning 
to come back with a well-equipped party and remove the mum- 
mies and their belongings. Science herself must hold me cred- 
itor for restoring so full a page to lost history and I had suffered 
too much to abandon it now. 

‘“* Looking up we saw the great gap in the cliff where the 
ledge had fallen and wiped out the pueblo, burying our unfor- 
tunate companion with it. Nothing was left of the ‘castle’ but 
a sweep of scattered stones down the hillside. 
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“‘ The horses whinnied to us far up the trail and by daylight 
we were out on the mesa, where Rafael hummed soft Spanish 
songs for gladness and crossed himself and vowed to give Our 
Lady ten gilded candles next saint’s day. 

“ That’s all; the Smithsonian took the collection, lantern, 
pick and all, and gave me a chance to study as much as I liked. 
I have a regular place now and I’m to get at the heart of this 
‘ mystical sunland’ if it takes a lifetime.’’ 


I over-slept next morning and did not see my neighbor, but 
I look for her to turn up some day with an American Bubastes 
or Nippur. 

Prescott, A. T. 


THE DAYS OF GOLD 
CALIFORNIA HOUSEKEEPING IN 1849. 


ROBABLY the first, certainly the greatest, American, 
apostle to (then) Wild California was that strenuous 
Methodist Boanerges, Rev. Wm. Taylor, later famous in 

the East as ‘‘Father Taylor.’’ No muddled Salvationist, but a 

er of the heroic old type, with the presence and voice of a 
lion, the zeal of the martyrs, and a shrewd Yankee brain, I re- 
member him in his older days fairly scaring the rough sailors of 
the Boston water-front and the scum of the North End with 
his now fierce, now tender, eloquence of ‘‘ righteousness, tem- 
perance and the judgment to come.’’ Even the flippant Har- 
vard boys, who ‘‘took in” one of his meetings precisely as 
they did Dennis Kearney’s, ‘‘for fun,’’ came away a little 
awed and uneasy. 

Taylor, with his wife and sea-born baby, reached San Fran- 
cisco on September 21, 1849, after a voyage of 155 days with 
only one sight of land. For seven years he labored in what 
was then the toughest city in the world. He rebuked the 
devil on the streets, in the mines, and anywhere else—and in 
those days there was a very ‘‘ personal devil’’ in California, if 
there wasn’t anywhere else. With his fire, his fearlessness, 
his shrewdness and wit, he saw, and saw intimately, a great 
deal of the real life of California in those strenuous times ; and 
he is one of our most dependable and important chroniclers of 
them. His books, Seven Years’ Street Preaching in San Fran- 
cisco (1856) and California Life [ilustrated (1858), are long out 
of print, but of uncommon interest and value. A number of 
excerpts from the latter book serve to show something of what 
California was, half a century ago; and what sort of a man 
this pioneer was, who crusaded in it. 

It was too late for the passengers to go ashore that night [San Fran- 
cisco, Sept. 21, 1849], all being strangers in a strange land; but soon 
a Mr. M., a brother of one of our passengers, boarded our ship, and we 
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, 
all gathered around him to hear the news. He brought marvelous 
things to our ears. No war in the country, but peace and plenty, and 
fortunes for all who could work or gamble expertly; that clerks were 
getting in San Francisco two hundred dollars per month ; cooks three 
hundred dollars per month; the gamblers were the aristocracy of the 
land, gambling being the most profitable, hence the most respectable 
business a man could follow. I asked the gentleman whether or not 
there were any ministers of the Gospel or churches in the place. 

** Yes,” said he, ‘‘we have one preacher, but preaching won't pay 
here, so he quit preaching and went to gambling. There is but one 
church in town, and that has been converted into a jail.’’ 

Some one told him I was a minister,and had the frame of a church. 
He advised by all means to sell the church, assuring me that I could 
make nothing out of it as a church, but I could sell it for ten thousand 
dollars. I told him my church was not forsale. I afterward found his 
assertions in regard to wages true; but his ecclesiastical history false, 
except that the ‘‘school-house on the plaza,” which had been used as a 
preaching place, was then used for a jail. 

The lowest price of boat hire for the shortest distance was one dollar 
per passenger. We learned prices in part by little experiments in buy- 
ing. Mrs. Taylor said to a dealer in potatoes: ‘‘ How much do you ask 
per peck for your potatoes?”’ 

“*We sell nothing by measure here,’’ replied he, ‘‘ for man or beast. 
Everything is bought and sold by weight, ma’am.” 

** Well, what do you ask a pound for potatoes?’’ 

‘* Fifty cents per pound, ma’am.”’ 

**T’ll take a pound to begin with,’’ said she, laying down the money; 
and he gave her for fifty cents but one potato. 

I priced some South American apples, nearly as tough as leather ; 
fifty cents apiece. We ascertained that fresh beef was selling for fifty 
cents per pound; dried apples, seventy-five cents per pound; Oregon 
butter, two dollars fifty cents per pound ; flour, fifty dollars per barrel ; 
provisions of every kind proportionably high. None of these things 
moved us, however, for we had brought with us a year’s supply of all 
the substantials of life. The only difficulty with us was to get a house 
in which tolive. Rev.O.C. Wheeler, I learned, was paying five hundred 
dollars a month rent for such a house as we needed, a small one-and-a- 
half story house, containing four or five rooms. That was frightful, for 
I only had money enough, including the missionary appropriation for 
our support for one year—seven hundred and fifty dollars—to pay rent 
at that rate, for about two months. 

There stood in the neighborhood of our chapel a one-story, rough- 
board shanty, about twelve feet square, with a shed roof of the same 
material, promising, altogether, but very little protection from the 
storms of approaching winter; but I thought as a last resort I would 
try and get my wife and babies into it till something better could be 
obtained. I learned that therent for the shanty was forty dollars per 
month. I immediately applied for it, but lo! it had been secured for 
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the personal occupancy of a regular Episcopal brother, in the ‘‘ regular 
succession ;’’ and I, a poor irregular, was left to do the best I could. 

I then spoke of building a little house, but lumber was selling for 
from three hundred to four hundred dollats per thousand feet. To pay 
such prices and build a house with my little stock of funds was out of 
the question. 

So building a camp-fire out of doors, we brought our ovens and skillets 
into use. That did pretty well until the rains began to descend upon 
us, and then for a sick wife to stand over a drowning fire was not exactly 
the thing. We had room in-doors for a stove, but a small cook-stove 
was worth at least one hundred dollars. Happily for us in this emer- 
gence, the firm of Collins & Cushman, in San Francisco, presented us 
with a good new cooking-stove, just the thing we then most needed. I 
paid three dollars per joint for the necessary pipe, and five dollars for a 
common tin coffee-pot. 


[So Brother Taylor decided to go to the redwoods and chop 
lumber for a house. ] 


We landed where the town of San Antonia is now located. We then 
had five miles to walk, and climb a mountain, carrying our packs of 
blankets, provisions, and working tools. We reached the shanty a little 
after dark. Brother Hatler and I put our stock of provisions into the 
family mess, and were admitted as guests, with the privilege of wrapping 
in our own blankets, and sleeping on the ground, under the common 
shelter. 

The ensuing week I finished my work in the woods. My scantling, 
which I bought in a rough state, split out like fence rails, I hewed to 
the square with my broad-ax. I got my joists from a man who had a 
saw-pit. I made three thousand shingles, and gave them for twenty-four 
joists, seventeen feet long. I bought rough clapboards six feet long, and 
shaved them down with my draw-knife for weather-boarding; and thus 
got in the woods all the materials for a two-story house sixteen by 
twenty-six feet, except flooring, doors, and windows. I bought the 
doors from a friend at a reduced price, eleven dollars per door. The 
windows one dollar per light, ten by twelve inches. It cost me twenty- 
five dollars per thousand feet to get my lumber hauled to the landing, and 
the regular price of freight from there to the city was forty dollars per 
thousand feet; but by hiring a boat and working myself, I got it done 
for less than half that price. After digging a foundation on the church 
lot and getting my lumber ready for building a parsonage, I was led to 
change my choice of location. 

I bonght a lot next door to Brother Hatler, twenty-three by one- 
hundred and thirty-seven and a half feet, for twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Brother Hatler, being a carpenter, gave me instructions and some 
help in building my house. I hired a few carpenters to hasten the busi- 
ness, as the wet season was upon us, till I got the house under roof. I 
paid my carpenters twelve dollars a day, and while they were at work 
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for me, the men of their craft in the city struck for higher wages, six- 
teen dollars a day, threatening a penalty, which I need not mention, on 
any carpenter who should work for less; so I had to come up to the 
figures of sixteen dollars per day. So soon, however as I got my house 
under roof, I dismissed my men, and did the rest of the work with my 
own hands, except occasionally a brother passing along would give mea 
few hours’ work. 

I had two rooms up-stairs to rent, to help pay for the building, and 
had one fitted up for strangers, and especially for preachers, if we ever 
should be favored with the company of any. 

A forcible entry was made into my house as soon as I got it under roof, 
by an immense immigration from all climes, of the rat tribe. Their 
multitude almost equaled that of the frogs of Egypt, and they were every- 
where, in the ‘‘bed-chambers,”’ “‘ovens,” and “‘kneading troughs.” We 
could scarcely walk the streets at night without being brought into con- 
tact with them. I brought one to an untimely end by accidentally 
setting my foot on it in the street. I have seen them swimming in the 
bay, from ship to ship, and when pursued they would dive and swim 
under water like minks. Mrs. Taylor had a beautiful counterpane, pre- 
sented to her by friends in Baltimore, which she had laid away carefully 
for safe keeping. One night, as she was taking it up for examination, 
she found it cut full of holes, and out sprang two China rats, white as 
cotton, with bright colored eyes surrounded by a streak of red. Having 
never seen any of that color before, their appearance produced quite a 
sensation in the family ; we succeeded in capturing one of them, and 
having heard that if a singed rat were turned loose into a nest of rats 
they would all leave the ‘house, we tried the experiment on our China 
fellow. We gave his white coat a good singeing, not, however, so as to 
hurt his feelings, and let him go. I really thought that the unsightly 
appearance of his ratship, and the smell of fire he bore away with him, 
would be a caution to all the family. His China friends took the hint 
and left, but the huge gray and black rats stood their ground and held 
possession of the premises. Those who could build rat-proof houses 
were highly favored among men. I used to see this notice on the door 
of a little house built over a well: “Shut the door and keep the rats out 
of the well, the nasty things.”’ 

Our garden flourished so that in a few weeks from the commencement 
of the rains in October, we had turnips, greens, and lettuce in abund- 
ance, a luxury enjoyed, I believe, by but one other family in the city. 
A restaurant keeper, passing by our garden one day, said to Mrs. Tay- 
lor: ‘‘I would like to buy some of your greens, madam ; what do you 
ask for them?’ ‘‘ We have not offered any for sale,’’ she replied, “‘ but 
as we have more than we need, you can have some at your own price.” 
Said he, ‘‘ I’ll give you ten dollars for a water-pail full.” He took them, 
paid the money, and in a few days returned for more. Mrs. Taylor filled 
his pail again, told him she would not take ten dollars for them, but 
would be well satisfied with eight. She then asked him how he could 
afford to pay such a price. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘I boil the greens slightly, 
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with a little bacon, and get for them when ready for use, fifty cents a 
fork. I make a very good profit on them.’’ 

We were now pretty well fixed, but Mrs. Taylor thought our little 
home would look more homelike if we could have a few chickens. So 
she applied to a neighbor lady who had a good stock of poultry, and the 
lady replied that she would be happy to accommodate her, and as she 
was the missionary’s wife, she might have them at a reduced price. 

‘How much, Mrs. C., will you charge me for a rooster and two 
‘hens ?”” 

**You can have the three, madam,’’ replied Mrs. C., “‘ for eighteen 
dollars.’’ 

Mrs. Taylor paid the price demanded, and brought home the fowls. I 
built a house for their accommodation, and put a lock on it to secure 
them at night, but some hungry fellow came along a few nights after- 
ward, pulled a board off the rear end of the house, and carried away the 
cock and one of the hens, and we saw them no more. The remaining 
hen soon paid for herself in eggs. 

Having to buy milk for our little Oceana, we got a daily supply from 
a neighbor, at the low rate of one dollar per quart. One dollar and a 
quarter per quart was the selling price, but being missionaries we were 
especially favored. Our milkwoman did business also in the egg line, 
and offered us six dollars a dozen for all the eggs we had to spare. She 
gave us but six dollars, because she bought to sell again for nine dollars 
per dozen. So when it was not convenient to pay money for milk, we 
found a convenient currency in eggs at fifty cents apiece. 

I have gone thus into detail, not to exhibit mine as a peculiar case, 
for it was not so, but simply to illustrate California life. As for suffer- 
ings, I had none. My labors in house building were simply a good 
acclimating process, which increased my physical power, and prepared 
me the more effectively to endure the ministerial toil to which I was 
called. As for comforts, I was better off than most of my neighbors. 
We had a comfortable home, while the great mass of our “‘city folks ’’ 
lived in very inferior shanties and tents. 

I have often gone out in the morning after a stormy night and found 
whole rows of tents lying flat on the ground, and scattered in every 
direction by the merciless blasts of winter. 

The second Protestant, and first Methodist church built in Cal- 
ifornia was dedicated the third Sunday after my arrival, Oct. 8th, 1849. 


of hs the the dedicatory sermon to a crowded house, from “ The voice 
him that crieth in the wilderness prepare ye the way of the Lord,” 


“Foe. Wm. H. Hatch, who baptized Taylor’s little daughter Oceana 
this same day, had come as chaplain to a party of gold-seekers, and was 
to share their profits. They quarreled, dissolved A he was left strand- 
* The disappointment cote him critically sick. ‘Poor brother, I 

pitied him,’’ writes stronger Taylor.] ‘‘ Nearly 6000 miles from 

oy amily, out of funds, out of health, but few friends, no home, no 
employment, and expense of a mere subsistence enormous. . When 

he got able to work a — he had to take the position of a waiter in 

cs’ boarding-house . . . washing dishes, setting table, 

etc. He ieroend went ft the mines, and I learned had good success in 


digging gold.” 
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Unselfishness may be mistaken ; but selfishness always is mistaken. 
This is as true of policies as of men. A policy shaped only for party 
advantage, for getting office or trade, is always wrong, even when it is 
accidentally right. And it always knows itis wrong. The proof that 
it knows is that it gets so sore when anyone insists that eternal princi- 
ples come before even a temporary party victory. 


July is ‘“‘ what you might call summer,’’ so farasthe calendar SUMMER, 


is implicated—but July in California is not what the unhappy 
Easterner calls ‘‘Summer.” It is not a spell of the Other- 
Place-on-Earth ; it is a season of delicious days, sometimes hot in the 
sun—bat never too hot for children to run and romp in the glare, and 
for men to work in it—always cool in the shade ; a season of days active, 
and nights under two blankets ; no sunstrokes, no heat prostrations, no 
mad dogs. Yesterday nine people fell down in Chicago and died of 
heat. at is more people than the sun ever siew in California in all 
its history. But it is only adrop in the bucket of sunstrokes in the 
East, this summer and every other summer. In God’s Country the 
almanac has no terrors. Winter and summer are alike good. No freez- 
ing to death, no dying of heat, no ‘‘summer sickness’’ for the babies, 
no wilting for the grown-ups. And yet people who “think real well’”’ 
of their mentality continue to inhabit where it’s as much as their lives 
are worth to go out into the thick of their own Probabilities! 


There seems to be some intimate relation between thinking ‘“A DEED 


NOT 


SIMMER. 


cross-eyed on larger questions and writing anonymous letters. WITHOUT 


It can hardly be a mere coincidence that most of the scurrilous 

missives the Lion gets—and he gets several a month—are from unsigned 
cowards. Generally also from misspelled ones, who have as deep a 
grudge against the grammar as against the Lion. Now and then a Man 
or Woman with a name objects—and perhaps objects vigorously—to 
this beast’s mild and timorous voice about murdering people in Luzon 
and South Africa for wanting to be free, or about some of the other 
things that come to borrow thought from such as have any to spare. 
And there are forty to fifty times as many letters from Men and Women 
with names, sending Godspeed. All these are welcome. The Lion 
doesn’t wait for the postman to bring him a head for the day. He pot- 
ters along with the same old cocoanut, regardless of the mail. He is 
willing to let others do the same; though as an American he feels re- 
lieved at every new evidence of Americans who think straight. 

But for the untagged refugees from the dog-catcher he has one chief 
feeling—a curiosity to know what they look like. He has never seen 
an anonymous letter-writer, and he would like to. He has a name and 
residence and is easily found. He has lived forty-and-odd years in a good 
world ; and “had his share.” But among all the joys of exploring and 
learning and adventuring, he does not think of another quite so fillin 
as it would be if any of these motherless creatures, or all of them, aa 
particularly all at once, would cheer one another up and come and talk 
to his face what they write at coyote range and with very natural mor- 
tification for their names. 


A NAME.” 
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A Britisher-ashamed-of-his-name addresses the Lion anony- 
mously: ‘You must write these things [about the Boer 


“ COLLECTION.” war] to deceive. You couldn’t buy a commission in the 
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British army.’ 

No, the Lior couldn’t. Neither could his ancestors. They could, 
however, and did, wallop the people who bought such commissions, 
When the Lion was some seven - ae old—which is about a year more 
mature than anonymous letter-writers ever get—the fact gave him Inde- 
cent Joy. He felt as jubilant as a British —— which has escaped 

. Since then he has grown out of aprons and race-hatreds. 
He neon” t hate England nor Englishmen. Some of his dearest friends 
are English ; some of his best ideals are English and he concedes that 
on the whole England is considerably better governed than his native 
lan 


d. 

But he hates a fool anywhere. For a fool is, by the same token, also 
more or less knave—since it is every man’s duty not to be a fool, and al- 
most any man could, if he tried hard enough, be fewer kinds of fool 
than he is. A man is a fool who writes anonymous letters; for they earn 
contempt from others and no pride of himself. A man ‘is a fool who 
thinks whatever he or his country does is right ; for a country is made 
up of poor worms like himself ne = have to shin’ around to get grace at 
the bank and play pessimist with the assessor. A country—even Our 
Native Country—isn’t a Law of God, from everlasting even unto ever- 
lasting. On the contrary it is an ep hemeral thing, by the Old Man’s 
waa ‘and lasts just as long as eno’ people in it followthe Truth. No 
longer—except a reasonable time for the process of going to pieces. 

lor ‘‘ writing to deceive,” the Lion has never hadto. He may de- 
ceive himself, as we all do; but he has no mind to deceive anyone else. 
It is too much work to fool ple that amount to anything ; and anony- 
mous creatures are not w fooling. 


Mr. O. B. Furguson of Olathe, Kansas, writes to advise the 


BAD Lion that he cannot understand “‘ how one of your Mental and 
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SPELL. Moral callaber,’’ ‘“‘a man of your degenerate make up, can live 
in a land of sunshine.’”’” No trouble in the world, Son-of-Fergus-if- 
you-knew-him. And pretty well. It really is a good place to live. 
When the Lion first knew Kansas—which was evidently earlier and more 
of it, for this courtly gentleman’s breeding would then have won him 
the front pew in the Olathe cemetery—there were excellent public 
schools in Kansas. The Lion hopes they have not been discontinued. 
As for ‘‘callabers,’’ the smallest any self-respecting person would have 
been found dead ‘‘ packing’ was .44. And the Lion declines to believe 
that Mr. F.’s BB caps are good form in Kansas even now. 


THE PASSING The veterans who made California are fast pegging out. Hardly 
OF THE a day goes but we read of the passing of some Argonaut; and 
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PIONEERS. in those thinning ranks every death counts. Alexander Ma- 
jors, of the Pony Express, whose recent death was recorded in these 
pages, is not the only famous hero of the Overland Route to change 
orses at the River within this year. James Stewart, one of the first 
superintendents of the Wells-Fargo overland stage-line—to which be- 
longs one of the most heroic chapters in the history of travel—and Zenas 
1, the company’s first wagon-master; and A. D. Tower, the first 
messenger on the Sacramento river boats--these are of them that have 
lately gone wherever it is that brave and true men go. And already, be- 
fore the last of these quiet men who helped to build civilization, there 
has died also the last hope of an adequate Homer to sing the Odyssey of 
the Rockies. He did not arise in time—and now he cannot arise, for the 
simplicity and stress that might have shaped him are now forever gone. 
But perhaps before all the old links are snapped, there may come for- 
ward man enough to write at least the prose romance of the most gallant 
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and the most stirring epoch in all the history of transportation. The 
Crusades themselves had a smaller proportion of heroes, and no more 
doughty ones, than the old-time Wells-Fargo Express. 


Besides 4000 others—who may possibly be missed in their ONLY 





obscure homes—the President’s war has already killed off the THE STUFFED 


three most heroic figures in it. First it was Lawton, pierced 

by an alien bullet against which he was pushed by his commander-in- 
(—who also forced the alien to shoot. Then Dewey, asphyxiated by 

blowing out the victim not of his honorable ambition to be Presi- 

dent, but of his fiddling with it. And now—for we will not count Miles, 

unostentatiously ueatiend for fear he might be seen—now our own 

strenuous Teddy is dead by being struck by lightning. 

For nothing is surer than that Our Teddy is no more. He was Ours 
not merely because he could ride a ranch-horse without losing his glasses ; 
but because his Backbone seemed Stiff, even if a trifle Professional—and 
in a day of political molluscs we Had Use for a Vertebrate. He was 
Ours because we believed him a man of one yes and one no; because we 
thought him beyond stampeding. For all his habit of thinking with his 
tists, we would have liked him for President. When he declared that he 
“would not under any circumstances be Vice-President,’’ we were just 
punchers enough to believe him. We thought he was one of the few men 
that meant it. And as he has been saying it for a year or so, we had 
cinched up our faith to the last hole. 

But all that is oy There zs a Theodore Roosevelt bowing from 
the tail of the Pullman ; and he has the teeth and eyeglasses of our Loved 
and Lost—but a hydrauiic spine. This Donna Julia who 

“Swearing she will ne’er consent, consented,” 
as soon as Don Juan Teased Real Hard ; this cheerful luncher on his own 
words ; this Pullman-buster on whom a disreputable old man with three 
ribs broken can put a “hackamore’’—well, he may think he’s Our Teddy, 
but he isn’t. He’s adulterated—and Roosevelt always meant Straight 
Goods. 

No, Our Teddy is dead. He was a man—and a man can say no to a 
million politicians as coolly and quietly as to one, He was the Knight 
Errant Champion of the Civil Service ; but this plated Teddy is “proud 
to be associated with’’ the deadliest ememy the Civil Service ever had—the 
only man that ever took 10,000 offices away from the Merit system and 
flung them to the spoilsmen. 

The Lion loved and mourns for the Real Teddy. There will always be 
a warm corner in his heart for grateful memory of the hard-headed, two- 
fisted, even-footed Man-That-Was. It is a great pity that his friends 
could not have known of his demise in time to k the political tax- 
idermists from stuffing his skin so life-like and sending it around with 
the rather alarmed band-wagon. And he hopes the skin will be defeated. 
Then, perhaps, we may sometime get back from the grave, and put to 
worthy uses, the Original Man with a Back. 


In his interested and manly visits to the West—which were HOPPING 


SKIN. 


really the making of him—Mr. Roosevelt has undoubtedly at IN THE 


times hobbled his horse. He must know, then, how a cayuse 

looks, hopping six-inchedly in those rawhide handcuffs. And like other 
merciful men, when there was enough grass he doubtless staked out his 
horse instead of manacling it. ' 

So long as our Teddy pranced at the end of his own tether—which is 
of uncommon length—he was a gallant figure. But on the short grass 
of candidacy he has had to hobble his mind, and as it hops from bunch 
to bunch of Administration grama, it shows never a joint between hock 
and hip. 

Think of a man who had the brain to write the Winning of the West 
standing up in Okiahoma City and saying, July 3: 
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“No nation, no matter how glorious its record, can exist unless it 
practices—fractices, mind you, not merely preaches—civic honesty, 
civic decency, civic righteousness. No nation can permanently prosper 
unless the Decalogue and the Golden Rule are its guide in public as in 
private life.” 

When that man means that we must go on buncoing Cubans, sup- 
pressing Puerto Ricans, killing Filipinos and allowing Boers to be 
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What does Gov. Roosevelt think the Decalogue is? Did he ever learn 
** Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s house, nor anything that is thy neighbor’s?’’ What is his 
notion of the Golden Rule? Has he revised it since a non-strenuous 
carpenter made it: ‘‘As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise?’’ We are not killing in the Philippines, per- 
haps? We are not saoeting anything that is our neighbor’s—his land, 
his franchises, his independence? We would that men should do unto 
us even so—shooting us down until we admit their right to rule us? 
One can fancy the Strenuousin the act of enjoying a similar benevolent 
assimilation of us by England. 

Shame, Gov. Roosevelt! You know better! You know that Platt 
isn’t Civic Righteousness, nor Hanna a blend of Decalogue and Golden 
Rule. And they are the forces to whom you have surrendered. Shame, 
free-spoken Rough Rider! Leave cant to those with easier mouths. If 
you must run, run like a man. Nodoping! You have countrymen 
who love you and are not drunk with a nomination nor shooting up 
the partisan town. And what they think is what you will think in 
soberer and older moments. Take the hobbles off your mind! 
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wHY Naturally, the people who make their living by milling Indians 
THEY ARE in Government Indian schools are injured at Zitkala Sa’s fine 
ANGRY. articles in the Atlantic, and have fallen to abusing her person- 
ally. The pupil has put the teacher on the envious defensive. 

Without going into moralities, which they could not understand, it is 
well to remind these ruffied persons of a fact translucid even to them. 
This Indian girl, whom — tried to “‘teach,’’ has brains and literary gift 
to make her welcome in a literary magazine which is a little the most ex- 
clusive one in the world. They get utterance in their own little trade- 
sheets, ted for nothing by the labor of their Indians. And the dif- 

ference between this girl and her one-time masters is ‘‘ according.”’ 


WEARINESS In any nation ‘‘that tired feeling’’ does more to shape history 
AS A MEANS than do all the abstract moralities. Aristides was banished 

OF GRACE. because the average Athenian wearied of hearing him called 

‘* The Just.’’ Given time enough, even the unjust may become as tire- 


some. 

The war in Luzon has been going on for more than a year and a half. 
Made by the President, continued by the President, never yet authorized 
by the can people nor by their representatives in Congress, the 
war to kill Filipinos till they are willing to confess their master still 

on. And will drag on. Not ‘‘war’’? Just “‘ brigands,” ‘“‘la- 
drones,’”’ “ murderers,’’ are ms Then the government of the United 
States grants amnesty to brigands and murderers, does it? The amnesty 
tion is the administration confession that it spoke untruthfully 
“Wreeenmen aomke . killfully applied th 
te the enormous ine pressure—so skillfully applied that many 
mighty smart friends of the Lion think they are thinking of their own ac- 
cord, instead of thinking as Hanna pulls the string—that wonderful sug- 
— first used to whoop us into enthusiasm for the war; and when 
t failed, to censor us into forgetfulness, the war is as lead on our diges- 
tion. A traveler from Mars might visit city in the United States 
and never once hear that we have 75,000 soldiers on the other side of the 
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world, killing and getting killed. It isa dead war, here ; only in the 
betrayed Islands is it a reality—with its ‘“‘ bloodiest weeks ”’ A June, 
1900, even by confession of the censor. 

The war will still be in progress in November. The administration 
will continue to vow that there is no war, and will to make us for- 
get—and it has a handy instrument. ‘It was a national misfortune when 
Wm. Henry Smith died. He made the Associated Press ; and under him 
it gave the News. News that hurt Mr, Smith’s pocket, his feelings, his 
standards. For Wm. Henry Smith was of the stature of a man. He 
didn’t think it honest to promise The News and then give only what 
news suited him. Neither does the Lion, who knew and respected him 
In their heart, no matter what their party views, old newspaper men 
realize the difference now. Don’t Americanscare about the life or death 
or doings of 75,000 American soldiers—the largest body of Americans 
that ever crossed the seas? Isn’t it news? But all ¢#Aa/ can be tucked 
in an unostentatious corner, in less space than one fool gets for going 
over Niagara. There may be minds which think this is just an accident. 
Its convenience to the administration has nothing to do! 

But if the papers decline to tell us, American boys will still in Novem- 
ber be dying in Luzon of bullets and worse things. We shall still be 
maintaining there an army three times as big as we have seen in a gen- 
eration. We shall still be paying war taxes for the President's solitaire. 
And we shall still be shooting people for not wishing us to be their 
bosses 


Among plain, every-day Americans, whatever their affiliations, this 
tired feeling will grow. There isn’t an American who enjoys the war. 
The President who owns the bear wishes someone would help him let 
go. Many very decent people feel that the war is wicked, unjust, fool- 
ish. And as no man alive in all the world honestly believes it righteous, 
necessary and creditable—not even those who think the only way to get 
out of a sin is to bull it through—there is a vital hope that the American 
people will defeat the Policy of Empire. 


The Infant Class is al ways interesting—the young (ofany age) WHERE 
who Love to Believe what they are Told. But all Americans IT 
are not in it, nor fed on Mellen’s Food. Someeat meat. In 
fact, I suspect a majority of them do 

It is quite in line to tell the Infant Class that Prosperity and the Law 
of Gravitation were invented by Wm. McKinley. It is about their size. 
Say “‘history”’ or ‘‘evolution” to them and they reply ‘‘Goo! Da- 
Da!’’ What have they to do with victuals requiring to be chewed ? 

‘* McKinley prosperity,’’eh? Why, if one man (and it cost Mr. Hanna 
and some others quarter of a million to unbankrupt Aim, after his per- 
sonal ‘‘ prosperity ’’) if one man controls our national prosperity, why 
do the seventy million others of us cumber the earth at all? Especially 
seventy million so foolish as to leave it to the hazard of an election 
whether our prosperity shall last. Smart people would lash our Only 
Savior to the masthead, make him Emperor for life, and take no chances. 

Outside of monarchies, where these creeds ‘‘go,’’ so silly a claim was 
never before made. And more impudent than silly, for those who claim 
it do not in their hearts believe it. Not one of them would throw up his 
business as doomed if the Inventor of Prosperity failed of re-election. 
They know as well as we do that the country would go on—as it went 
on before. This administration did not discover America, nor invent 
railroads, nor import the people who are here. It did not plant our 
wheat nor fence our farms nor find our gold mines. America and a 
republic were here before the Syndicate was born, All the American 
lives since 1776 have not been poured into a rat-hole. Our fathers and 
grandfathers were not in vain unless a gentleman from Canton, O., 
should come along to save them. If we have Prosperity—as the Trusts 
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and Administration organs vow, though common Americans can still 
step outside their houses at night without fear of falling over the thing 
—it has . Noone man makes it with a wave of hand. Life is 
no Punch and Judy show. For more than a hundred years Americans 
have lived and 1 Roont to build our fabric. What we have now was 
earned under better men and in saner mood. What we do now we shall 
reckon with later. Evolution doesn’t work C. O. D.—vote right today 


and get your oe tomorrow. 

The weal of the mB depends on its people. If they work instead 
of loafing, if they are honest instead of fakirs, if they are sensible and 
not fools. The People do it, not the politicians. But the politicians can- 
undo it if the people let them. And the ple are here not to let them. 
Meantime let us endeavor to remember that Mr. Hanna does not weigh 
more than all the Americans prior to 1900; that America and its Pros- 
perity are rather too large to be tucked away in one coat-tail pocket ; 
and that as both existed before the last election, both will survive the 


next one. 
“THE All bishops are not caught in the snare of the Fowler. Bishop 
PLEA OF Spalding, for instance, says : 
TYRANTS.” ‘We have sympathized with all oppressed psoples—with 


Ireland, Greece, Armenia, Cuba. To emancipate the slave we gladly 
sacrificed the lives of hundreds of thousands of our soldiers. And now 
the American soldier, who should never shoulder a gun except in a 
righteous cause, is sent 10,000 miles across the ocean to shoot men whose 
real crime is that they wish to be free, wish to govern themselves, To 
say that they are unfit for freedom isto put forth the plea of the tyrant 
in all ages and everywhere. The enemies of liberty have never lacked 
for pretexts to justify their wrongs ; but, in truth, at the root of all wars 
of conquest there lies lust for blood or for gold.” 


MIGHTY Fifteen million people are starving to death in India—that is, 

POOR three times as many le as there are in the United States 

BARGAINS. west of the Missouri. ether Bs believe it or not, there is 

no particular fun in starvation. With half the money and effort she has 

spent to kill Boers, England could have fed India. She could have 

saved the men who die hungry beside their wasted wives and babes—and 

it may have occurred to you as a zoological probability that there are 

wives and babies even in India. You and I go insurgent if a child of 

ours howls with a half-hour’s appetite ; and if we are robbed of a meal, 

high heaven darkens with our frown. The starving of Cubans was the 

hottest torch used to kindle us to war with Spain. you suppose it 

hurts Parsee babies any less to starve? Got an idea that the pangs of 
hunger diminish in the ratio of geographical distance from Us? 

India starves—yet there is enough food right in India to swell every 
belly of that vast empire. Then why do the people pull the skin about 
their bones, for a few weeks, and tumble down, and gasp, and be gone? 
Well, because that food is owned in land. The le who planted 
and harvested that wheat and rice for want of it, outside the brim- 
ming warehouses. For England is very busy reducing Boers to a like 
dependence. 

Just incidentally, the money we have spent in killing 11,000 Filipinos 
and 3,000 American boys would have made homes in the United States 
for a thousand times as many Americans as will ever settle in our India. 
Half the money, put to irrigating the arid lands of the West, would have 
made a garden of the wilderness, Two-thirds of all the United States is 
not so thickly settled as the Philippines are. Which is worth more to 
the country—citizens here, producing, owning homes, attached to the 
soil, or ci s adventuring in Luzon? Which is the better bargain—a 
farmer who builds up his own country and pays his board, or a soldier 
who tears down other countries and is supported by us? When one 
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thinks of the hundred-millioned war-luxuries of J. Bull and Uncle Sam, 
one is reminded of the old proverb that ‘An Imperialist and his money 
are soon parted.’’ Both leave their families hungry while they are off 
buying gold bricks, 


How grossly the sentiments of the American people are mis- EIGHTY 
represented by an Administration which gives the official coun- 
tenance and support of the United States to England in its war 
to crush F om in South Africa, probably the administration itself 
does not know. It may not care. It is far off from the —_ Its ears 
are filled with the politicians. England goes on killing little Republics, 
Officially assured that this big Republic will stand by her. She does not 
seem to dream at all that the overwhelming sympathy of the American 
People is with the Boers. But it is, as every well-informed American is 
aware. If we had not a genuine friendly feeling for the English People, 
our detestation of the present English policy would bring on a storm ; 
and our contempt for our own politicians who truckle to that policy may 
yet give them a lesson they will remember. 

A significant plebiscite has just been taken, which shows typically the 
trend of American sentiment outside of the politicians. It was made 
and is certified to by 2,500 clergymen, of all denominations, and in every 
State and Territory in the Union. Two voting-lists were circulated, and 
108,175 votes are recorded by personal signature. Of these, 106,830 voted 
in favor of mediation by the United States “to put a stop to the war now 
being waged ;’’ and 1,345 voted “in favor of Great Britain in her war to 
conquer the two South African Republics.”” That is, almost eighty to 
one! The American heart is in the right place still. Of course the ad- 
ministration newspapers—which are useful to their masters not by what 
they print (for we do not take them very seriously) but by what they 
suppress, will not tell us anything about this. Like the censorship at 
Manila, they “‘ will not let anything through that might embarrass the 
Administration.’’ But those who care to know the details of this plebi- 
scite, which is authentic beyond question, and I believe typical also, can 
have them in pamphlet form from Geo. W. Van Siclen, 14! Broadway, 
New York. 


After a fine old drunk, and a handsome tousling of whatsoever “ AND THE 


TO 


ONE! 


women ventured upon its streets while it celebrated the escape SUBSEQUENT 


of the British army from the South African farmers, London PROCEEDINGS ” 


rests, The ‘‘ war is over,” of course—just as it’s over in the Philippines. 
Only 1,200 Englishmen were killed, and 2,000 more wounded, between 
June 5 and July 11; only two British cannons and 200 British soldiers 
were captured by the Boers, 18 miles from Pretoria, headquarters of 
“ Bobs ” the commander of over 200,000 British soldiers. What do !,200 
dead Englishmen amount to? In London, that is—for the Lion is sorry. 
He regrets these ruddy English boys murdered by English politicians. 
But London turns over for another nap. What if a thousand more 
English mothers a month weep, and a few thousand English wives, 
sweethearts, brothers, sisters, cousins are desolate? Aren’t they mud 
for the Divine Right to walk on? Certainly you and I wouldn’t be so 
selfish as to complain over the death of a son or two, or the heartbreak 
of a daughter or so, if their trivial sacrifices made it easier for a Nice Man 
like Joey Chamberlain, or a Spiritual Creature like Cecil Rhodes, to 
keep at the Head of the Procession. 


It is about time to stop Senator Beveridge’s mail. His gold-brick 
speech in Congress is printed and circulated in the Philippines as ‘‘ the 
death-knell of Independence’’—a very accurate title. It will nerve the 
“ Rebels” a thousand times more than all the anti-Imperial documents 


ever printed. 
Cuas, F. Lomis. 
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One of the stimulating Stanford 
Stories by Chas. K. Field and W. H. 
Irwin is entitled ‘‘His Uncle’s Will,’’ and 
Dar ' perhaps that is a clue to the publisher’s note that 

aS **Mr. Field comes by his ability naturally, being a 
nephew of the late Eugene Field.” Possibly ‘‘Gene”’ left it to this 
nephew in a codicil. Otherwise, Dr. Jordan, the only man out here who 
can toss the heavy dumb-bells of heredity with real ease, must figure out 
for us how ability is ‘‘ naturally’’ transmitted from uncle to nephew. 
We laymen cannot quite grasp it—and certainly we would be sorry to 
believe that any young man came by his ability unnaturally, as we are 
left to infer that Mr. Irwin did, in default of uncles. 

But this is beside the question. However they came by their ability, 
these Stanford boys have ‘“‘come.’’ These are distinctly good college 
stories—as good as the Harvard stories and Yale stories of tender mem- 
ory, and with the distinct advan of a less hackneyed setting. They 
are direct, human, free from the blasé sophomore tone, ingenious and 

ted. ‘The Substituted Fullback ’’ meets ‘‘ Cinderpath”’ Lindsay on 
his own ground and beats him bya length. Aside from its mystic plot it 
isan uncommonly well-done athletic story. Some of the co-education 
stories are decidedly graceful and taking; the sentiment is delicate, the 
humor boy-generous and not toobroad. Altogether, Stanford has good 
reason to feel comfortable over this book—the first book of anything like 
so good stories of any college west of New Jersey. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. $1.25. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. 


Mr. Daniel Florence has dropped into Weggery to the 








AFTER HIM tune of 7oi/, a brochure of verses designed to “‘ fiatter”” Edwin 


IN VAIN. Markham “‘ flatter than y’are already.’’ The covers are red; 
the verses not likely to be. The method of their genesis seems to have 
been to swing a dictionary by the covers and let the loose, heavy words 
drop out, and start them in procession ‘‘ hay-foot, straw-foot.”’ If any- 
thing can crush our resilient Markham, it will not be so much these 
fierce invectives for his ‘‘ contempt of toil,’”’ but Mr. Leary’s scansion of 
classical names, his boarding-house metaphors and his fecundity in lines 
he himself couldn’t translate. There is much live-stock suggestion here. 
Mr. Leary indignantly denies that he is a Brother to the Ox—and there 
does not seem room for him to be, with so many bulls in his pasture. 
Furthermore, it was a Leary cow that set Chicago afire. But Mr. L.’s 
ambition hopes to conflagrate the rivers. As he modestly and lucidly 
prophesies, his 

” Edtile peal of song’s desire, 
May ike @ chord a soul to fre.”’ 
Which would be a chemical experiment well worth witnessing. Per- 
haps if Mr. Leary is so enamored of ‘‘toil,” he’d better pursue it, and 
leave “ poicry’’ to the “ dudes.” 


At any rate it grieves the Lion 

To read herein of “‘ Endy-mion " ; 
Nor can he think it wholly nice 

To make so free with “‘ Eary-dice.” 


Whittaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, 25 cents. 
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Scholars will not be the only ones to praise and prize the mag- PICTURESQUE 
nificent album of /ndians of Southern Mexico, just issued by AND 
the well known anthropologist Frederick Starr, of the Uni- IMPORTANT. 
versity of Chicago. It appealsequally to all who admire the picturesque 
and artistic, Certainly no such picture-gallery of Southern Mexico— 
nor of any other part of the republic—has been seen before, whether 
we measure by the luxury, the skill or the typicalness of the illustra- 
tions, Here are some 200 large photographs of extraordinary artistic 
merit and feeling, reproduced in the best of photogravure, with just 
evough letter-press to identify and explain them, and covering a large 
part of the most interesting portions of one of the most interesting 
countries in the world—from the Lake Patzcuarotothe Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec, The rich tropical landscapes, written across with the im- 
memorial occupation of strange peoples ; the quaint architectures from 
Aztec porphyry-carving to Zapotec cane and Triqui palisades; the aston- 
ishing cuezcomates or granary vases ; the weaving and farming and cook- 
ing and fishing ; the dress and undress, from the Elizabethan Auipilli 
of Tehuantepec to the starkness of Janicho—the list, even, of them is too 
long to be given here ; but I have not seen in any other volume so many 
so well selected views. And the facial types of more than a dozen dif- 
ferent tribes are perhaps most interesting of all—men, women and child- 
ren, from the ex-cannibals up to the fine-faced, gracious-formed Tehuan- 
tepecanas. Done by a skilled photographer, under the direction of 
atrained ethnologist, these portraits are all that could be asked, in 
humart interest and scientific worth. The presentation of each type in 
full face and profile is particularly valuable and interesting. It is the 
only proper way to present ethnographic portraits; but it is not often 
done. Prof. Starr’s many intimate journeys in Mexico, particu- 
larly in 1898-99, are bearing valuable fruit, of which this big and 
sumptuous volume is thus far the most important. For ornament 
and entertainment it is worth a dozen of the unmeaning “ Picturesque 
This-and-that”’ albums that people buy for their center-tables ; and for 
various reasons it isa book which not only every public library must 
have but every private library of any pretensions should have. Only 
560 copies, numbered and signed, have n printed. They may be had 
of the author, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. $12.00. 


Another of Zola’s long-drawn, infinitely detailed, conscien- BARREN 
tious but not-for-the-sitting-room novels, brutally frank and FIG- 
earnest, cold-blooded but powerful, La Fécondité, is well done TREES. 
into English by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly under the title of Fruit/udness. 
It is a big problem the great Frenchman purposes his fiction withal—as 
is his way. Seldom mentioned to ears polite, it is a vital question not 
in wicked France only, where population shrivels for want of babies, 
but in our own godly land, where the Better Classes more and more 
sneak out of parenthood, and the census is beholden to the poor. Did 
you ever go down a Back Street and see the children, and then up the 
Boulevard—and look for them? Ever realize that there is such a thing 
as political economy ; that political economy is concerned when society 
hascome to the pitch where a friend of ours becomes rather a jest if he 
have as much family as was entirely normal and orthodox no longer 
ago than when you and I were small? No grizzled person is going to 
wonder longer at people who forget a certain duty to the race—most of 
them are only vaguely aware that there is a race, anyhow. But even a 
grey head may not be past marveling at the unutterable fool of it all 
from a purely selfish point of view. The rascality of leaving the State 
to be recruited by six Brats to every Lord Fauntleroy, is remote enough 
so that few realize it; but the idiocy of going childless is so consum- 
mate as to be probably the ‘ast notch of folly—and every fool is more or 
less knave, by that very token. 
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M. Zola scores on both sides. A more convincing picture of the con- 
temptibleness of willful non-posterity, and the personal loss thereby, 
probably no one alive could draw, nor more accurately. Doubleday, 
Page & Co , New York. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. §2. 


The only woman, so far as I know, whose work was ever soberly, 


THAT by temperate critics, ranked with Kipling’s ; the only adequate 


THE HERO 


THRILLS. novelist, thus far, of the Sepoy Rebellion, Flora Annie Steel 
is always welcome with a new book—but always more severely cross- 
examined than the law or the profits tolerate in average literature. 
Where so much is given, much shall be required. 

Mrs. Steel’s latest, Voices in the Night, is no disappointment, even to 
the most exigent reader. It is a very uncommon novel in color, in 
impulse and in carrying power. Life official and life native in Nush- 
apore; and how there was almost a new mutiny ; and the vital, vivid 
characters of ‘‘Jack Raymond,” and Mrs. Governor, and “Chris Daven- 
und,” and the scrub “Jehan, ” and blessed old “‘Khojee,” and many 
more—these are no paper dolls, but realities. Mrs. Steel’s familiarity 
with the color, her impetus, her entire frankness—more manful than the 
average he-novelist knows how to be—her fond descriptions and her 
unfailing poise, all go to the making of a book of very extraordinary 
charm, The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. $1.50. 


Newest in the attractive pocket-size ‘‘Beacon Biographies’’ is 


OF one of Stephen Decatur, by Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, who 


IN 
OLD 
NEW E 


TRIPOLI. has came forward of late asa writer of popular stories of our 
naval war of 1812. Mr. Brady has studied seriously in that romantic 
= almost forgotten field. The cloth doubtless bars him from getting 

of his own fists in a ‘‘gorgeous row;” but he can and does enjoy 
telling of it. Clerically a great deal impressed by the inconvenience 
and chagrin the Other Fellow must have in losing an arm, leg, head or 
heart, Mr. Brady after all keeps his main eye on the rigkteous licks of 
the conquering hero. Decatur is a text after his own heart. The 
thought so often provoked recurs here—how entertaining if we might 
have a biography of a Biographer, written by a Hero. I am confident 
that a volume by Decatur on Brady would have a phenomenal sale. 

The present pretty book is rather to be called a story than a biography 
of Decatur ; just as it would be more exact to name the “bibliography”’ 
at the end ‘‘a list of some books,’’ But it is a hearty story. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. 75 cents. 


The Sea-Farers, by Mary Gray Morrison, hardly needs the 

publishers’ note that it is ‘‘a first book.”’ It is very ‘‘first’”’ in- 
NGLAND. deed, and runs at times much after the fashion of New Orleans 
molasses, through a bung—by alternate hesitation and blobs. The con- 
tinuity of the story is curiously disjointed, and chapter-splits come on 
the turn of the paragapb, without so much asa ‘‘slug’”’ to prepare us 
witbal. 

These dropped stitches of inexperience are largely atoned for, how- 
ever, by the fact that the author has a story totell. There is some good 
construction, some rather old-fashioned but attractive character-drawing, 
some very good local color, in patches, of the old New England sea- 
faring town; and with all its ineptitudes the book is readable. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


THESE THINGS There is every reason to believe that Geo. Moore’s indictment 


BE DONE IN of the London theater is true ; and that dramatic literature—as 
THE GREEN TREE. distinguished from dramatic punk—is no longer welcome there, 


as it is no longer welcome in New York. Shakspere and his sort are 
outshadowed by the play of Thighs and Drivel. Still, I cannot feel 
particularly hard on Lunnon for not stage-going to hear and see Zhe 
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Bending of the Bough. Mr. Moore has written books I much enjoyed 
reading. This I have read, and enjoyed—the preface. The volume is 
one of the handsome Green Tree Library. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago, 
$1.25. 


Another and far more vital volume in this ‘‘ Green Tree Li- ANOTHER 
brary” is Henrik Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken, adramatic “GREEN TREE” 
epilogue in three acts. Quite as subtle as Mr. Moore's disintegra- BRANCH. 
tion of a character amid a setting of English town politics, and quite as 
simple, this drama is of a stronger hand. An uncanny shiver creeps 
through it all; and yet a certain verity. The nemesis of the great 
sculptor is a particularly striking conception. H. S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago. $1.25. 


R. V. Risley, whose book of short stories, Men’s Tragedies, HAMMER 
was commended warmly in these ill-natured pages, has come AND 
to a novel ; and in its outward semblance it is a grateful book, TONGS. 
whose flexible leather covers we might wish more commonly ‘employed 
by publishers in oy of the reigning pasteboard-and-gunnysack binding. 

As for The Sledge (so Mr. Risley entitles his story) probably there are 
those who will be > edified by the two episodes which constitute the entire 
‘‘novel’’—the ravishment of a Gypsy child by a priest; the seduction of 
the repentant priest by the same, later and as a matter of justice. For 
my part, I should judge Mr. R. and his people might be better employed. 

Certainly his style A for it has degenerated to a sort of Stephen 


Crane Astonisher. G. Badger & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

Georgie, by S. E. Kiser, is a sort of Artemas Ward, Jr., with THE 
strains of Peck’s Bad Boy—and a few after effect—but on the INFANT 
whole an amusing precocity without the vulgarity of the Mil- TERRIBLE, 


waukee prototype. The fortunes of his ‘““Paw’’ and ‘‘Maw’’ as chronicled 
by this young hopeful are not without fancy as well as humor; and the 
book is entertaining if not taken too much at a meal. Sma!l, Maynard 
& Co., Boston. $1. 


An interesting human document, without style, proportion or AT THE 
adornment, is Besieged by the Boers, by E. Oliver Ashe, M. D., SIEGE OF 
surgeon to the Kimberley hospital. It is really a diary of the KIMBERLEY. 
siege of Kimberley, kept by the writer for his mother, and rapt from 
him by the Public Appetite. Dr, Ashe was ‘‘In It;’’ and gossips with 
filial artlessness which is ‘‘ taking "’ to a wider circle. He has no trace 
of humor nor of judicial spirit—indeed his blind partisanship might well 
be guessed from the fact that he comes cordially commended by Julian 
Ralph. His utter contempt for the ‘ Boer Savages,’’ and his credulity 
about them are amusing. But his plain tale of the inconveniences of a 
modern siege is highly entertaining. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York, C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


T. S. Palmer, assistant chief of the Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture, whose useful and interesting monograph on /ack-raddits has 
been praised in these pages, puts forth as Bulletin No. 12 of the Depart- 
ment, an equally scholarly and interesting pamphlet on ‘Legislation for 
the Protection of Birds Other than Game Birds.” 


The Alhambra Book Co., Chicago, issues a devil-covered hand-book 
of Hypnotism—‘‘ a complete system of method, application and use,’’ by 
L. W. de Laurence, “ professional hypnotist and magnetic healer.’’ 
What more would you have of a book—or a review? $1. 


The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, publish Lessons in Language 
Work ‘‘ for fifth and sixth grades,’ by Isabel Frazee, critic-teacher in 
San Diego Normal Training School. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Cras. F,. LUMMIS. 
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WHERE SHASTA RULES. 


NFINITE variety—there is the essence of California’s fascination 
| distilled into two words. Within her bounding lines one may find 
almost whatever he wishes of climate or scenery or companionship 

or solitude, and (thanks to the Ways of Iron) find it in a few hours’ 
travel. Burning deserts where water is more precious than gold, and 
all that lives seems twisted and venomous and deadly; fairy islands 
ringed round by summer seas; wheat fields that stretch level, golden 
and all unbroken far beyond eye-reach; broad, quiet rivers that wind 
peacefully along through fertile plains; creeks that creep under the 
shadow of oak and willow: mountain brooks that foam and splash down 
narrow gorges; mile after mile of hard, smooth beach where the ocean 
swings idly; other miles where the surf-beat on the cliffs is the endless 
bass to the intermittent treble screech of the sea-gull; rolling hills of 
green spangled with rainbow flower-colors or sun-burned to the likeness 





L. A. Eng. Co SHASTA, FROM THE SOUTH. 


of crumpled-brown velvet ; sheer precipices from which the glance falls 
thousands of feet without a resting place; mountains rising lift after 
lift up to the snow-silences—one might go on for pages without exhaust- 
ing the bare list of scenic attractions. 

So when summer suns and time honored custom unite to turn the 
thought of town-dweller and countryman alike to a ‘‘summer outing,”’ 
a wider range of choice as to ‘‘ where to go”’ easily, quickly and com- 
fortably is open to the Californian than to the resident of any other part 
of the world. 

Now it is to be noted that not only is the State as a whole rich in 
resorts in which health, rest and recreation may be sought and found, 
but each section of the State offers them in profusion. And from this 
it follows that the Californian is perhaps less prone than others to go 
far a-field for his sammer jaunting. With so many delightful places to 
choose from lying only a few hours’ ride from his own door, whether 
that door swings open to orange grove or mining camp or grain-field, 
he is apt to rest content with that which is near at hand, and to know 
the remote localities only by hearsay. 
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Yet he who fails to spend at least one vacation time where Shasta rules 
missés the largest, the most varied and one of the noblest pleasure- 
grounds in the whole of California. The devotee of rod and reel will 
find there Wi-La-Da-It, the Fish That Fights, ready to test his strength 
and skill. He who prefers to squint alovg rifle-barrel or shotgun need 
not fail of quail and grouse, deer and elk, antelope and mountain sheep, 
brown bear and black, while even velvet-footed, iron-muscled, old 
** Ephraim ’’ may be met face to face by one who seeks and dares. 

The flower-lover may spend weeks in adding to his visiting list lily and 
orchid, violet and lupine, larkspur, monkhood and columbine, wild 
lilac, azalea and literally hundreds of others. 

Is it butterflies or lizards or beetles that form your excuse for long 
tramps? They are here a-plenty. 





L. A. Eng. Co ASCENDING SHASTA. 


Are you given over to the camera and to making the sun flash pictures 
on sensitive films? Be sure you take enough supplies, for charming 
views will tempt you at every turn. 

Are you a mountain-climber? Shasta himself will try your nerves 
and endurance to the uttermost and richly reward your victory, and a 
host of lesser crags and peaks will assure you of work for all the time 
you have to give. 

Perhaps you are a forest-lover. The sugar-pine here sends its mighty 
shaft straight up for a hundred feet before its lines are broken by a 
branch. And between pine, spruce and fir, oak, laurel and sycamore, 
willow, madrofio, and manzanita, the friend of ‘‘the People with the 
Green Heads’’ may well be satisfied. 

Does your fancy incline to luxurious summerhotels? They are there, 
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L A Eng Co LANDING A TROUT ON THE MC CLOUD RIVER, 


fitted out with every attraction that ingenuity can devise. Or do you 
prefer asort of glorified country boarding house, with ample supplies of 
milk and cream and fresh eggs ‘‘ from our own place,’’ and wide porches 
looking out over broad upland meadows, gemmed with red and white 
and blue and gold, up to Shasta’s snowy shoulders? These seem almost 
more difficult to believe in than the hotels, yet they too are here. This 





L. A Eng. Co UPPER FALLS OF THE MC CLOUD RIVER. 
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writer even had the good fortune to spend a day at one such, the home 
of Mrs. Sisson, near the little mountain town of the same name. 

Is camp-life the thing you want? You may choose there from a num- 
ber of delightful camp-grounds, where tent-life means carpeted floors, 
spring-beds, mirrors and good cooks, and every detail is under well 
organized and experienced management. Or you may pack blankets 
and ‘‘grub’’ on a burro (or on your own backs, for that matter) and 
strike out into the real wilderness, as far as you like from organization 
and management of any kind, to catch your own breakfast and dinner 
and cook it as best you may over your own fire, and eat it with a relish 
that will hardly come elsewhere, and then make your own bed by the 
simple process of spreading your blankets on the most convenient bed 
of fragrant pine-needles and lie down to the dreamless sleep of the 


woodsman. 





L A Eng. Co SHASTA RETREAT CAMPING GROUND. 


Possibly mineral water is what you want to “‘tone” a sluggish liver 
or fillip a jaded digestion. Here you will come apon spring after 
spring, where the water bubbles up fresh from nature’s laboratory, 
and the chemist will certify to its contents of magnesium and sodium, 
and lithium and iron, and arsenic, and the rest. 

Not all the springs hereabout give such returns to the analyst—in- 
deed but a small fraction of them. For better than any other place 
whatever that I have visited is the Shasta region entitled to be called 
‘*Home of the Living Waters.’’ There are long stretches of the road 
up the gorge of the Upper Sacramento where one hardly passes out of 
hearing of the gurgle of one spring as it gushes out from under the 
cafion walls, or the splash of one cascade as it leaps down over the 
moss-covered rocks, snow-cold, snow-white, snow-pure, before he comes 
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upon another. It can be no exaggeration to say that they must be 
counted by hundreds. Such springs and such cascades as they are, too! 
One tiny rock-bowl could almost be emptied by the cup of joined 
palms. At another point the McCloud River (not, of course, in the 
Sacramento Cafion) bursts out of the lava face of the mountain, a roar- 
ing torrent more than two hundred feet wide. Between these two 
extremes are springs of any size you want. And the waterfall may be a 
mere thread of a stream slipping and sliding over rocks clothed thick 
with moss and ferns and vines and interlacing shrubbery, and set close 
with nodding lilies and columbine, and tall, white, straight ‘‘ ladies’ 





Photo by F. L Mallory. 
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tresses.’ Or it may be a whole mountain river foaming to a straight 
leap over a three hundred-foot precipice. 

As the reader may have guessed, I am just back from a trip to the 
Shasta region—all too short, but long enough to brim me with enthusi- 
asm. All the days were ‘‘ white days’’ there, and every place visited 
had its peculiar charm, but there are hours and places that stand out in 
memory with special vividness. Take, for instance, the winding trail 
up the steep gorge-wall at Shasta Springs, sunlight just trickling 
through the dense foliage above, rivulets rushing and splashing every- 
where around, the mountain air rich with a clear fragrance blended 
from pine and cedar and fern and flower. And just at the top of the 
trail to find—flowers being my personal apology for vagrancy—my first 
Washington lilies, royally tall and straight, white (as luck would have 
it) without a single spot of purple, and richly perfumed! 1 saw them 
by hundreds afterward, but the first is the one to be remembered aparte 

Then there is a tiny island not far from the road down to the Box 
Cafion from Sisson's Tavern. One-branch of the Sacramento has forced 
its way out of the living rock in a twenty-foot spring two or three miles 
above here, and is plunging hurriedly down the ravine. The space be- 
tween walls widens here for a bit and the stream slackens speed. A fallen 
log gives access—if somewhat precarious—to the rich patch of green, 
just about large enough for a dressing-room—and there is a crystal pool 
whose stinging chill the bather will not soon forget 

Or again, just above the Eighteenth Crossing, where the railroad leaves 
the river side to twist its way up the flanks of the mountain, there is a 
road by which a horse or footman may make steeper and quicker 
ascent. Not a hundred yards from the railroad is a damp, sloping hill- 
side covered, when I saw it, with a perfect shower of blossoms. Lilies 
in red black-spotted, lilies in white flecked with purple (I counted sev- 
enteen on a single stalk), columbine in its motley, great bushes of 
azalea loaded with large white flowers faintly pink-tinged, orchids, 
pitcher plants and a dozen more varieties fairly crowd for standing 
room on the rich, moist soil. 

I did intend to say something in detail about the stopping places 
along this part of the Shasta route. But they are many, and magazine 
space has its close limits. There is Sweet Briar Camp, of which David 
Curry says, ‘‘ The prettiest camping ground I have known in ten years’ 
experience in Yellowstone Park, Yosemite, Lake Tahoe and Shasta 
regions.”’ And Crag View, just beyond, from which Castle Crag looms 
up rugged and superb, only a few miles away. And the Tavern of 
Castle Crag, set on a knoll surrounded by rich meadows of red clover 

and timothy and daisies, with the rush of the river always within hear- 
ing and the mountains rising sharp on every side. And Shasta Retreat, 
where a Chautauqua Assembly and various conferences, lectures, concerts 
and classics offer facilities to those who like their summer outing fla- 
vored with instruction. At Shasta Springs, picturesque and romantic, 
stands an excellent hotel right alongside the source of the Shasta Water, 
which most of us know only as it spurts from a siphon. 
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count speed and com- 
fort, to the Shasta 
region. 

The purpose of this 
article will have been 
accomplished if some 
of its readers in Cen- 
tral and Southern Cal- 
ifornia turn their faces 
northward for their 
year’s summering and 
go Where Shasta 
Rules. C. A. M. 
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Bailey’s and Southern’s, 
Sisson’s and the Upper 
Soda Springs, Mt. Shasta 
Camp, Horseshoe Bend 
and McCloud Camp, 
Klamath Hot Springs, 
Pelican Bay and Colestin 
Springs—these and 
scores of other resorts 
are but names and notb- 
ing more to those who 
have not visited them. 
Each one of them offers 
its own guerdon of re- 
newed health and vigor 
to those who will visit 
them. 

Of them all— and how 
to get there from any 
part of the State —is it 
not written (and pic- 
tured) in various and 
sundry booklets to be 
had for the asking from 
the nearest agent of the 
Southern Pacific rail- 
road? For over the lines 
of this company must 
one travel if he would 
go rapidly and comfort- 
ably, as we moderns 
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